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Getting at the Precious Truths of the Bible 


By the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 


HE title appearing at the head of this paper is 
not of my own choosing. It has been chosen 
for me by the Editor.. The character of the paper, 
moreover, is the result of his letter, in which he asked 
for a ‘‘ paper suggesting how you have been enabled 
for yourself, in your own Bible study, to get at those 
truths that seem to you to be the most precious truths 
of the Bible.’’ All that is written herein is written in 
response to that invitation. 

It is necessary first to state briefly the position I 
occupy with relation to the Bible. 

1. I proceed upen the assumption that the Bible is 
the Word of God,—his message to men. 

2. It is to be read in order to know what is his 
mind and will concerning man. It’ is not to be 
treated as a scientific text:book, nor yet as a full and 
exhaustive history of the human race. It records the 
doings of God among men, and his sayings to them. 

3. The Biblée‘is to be read for practical purposes, 
-—not merely that man may know what God has done 
and said, but in order that life and service may be 
conditioned within his will. 
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These things being granted, certain demands are 
made upon the reader. 

1. There must be a recognition of the need of the 
guidance of the Author. The most precious truths of 
the Baok can only be discovered by those who take it 
up in child-like dependence upon the direct illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

2. The law of progress in understanding the Word 
is that the truth already received shall have been 
obeyed in the life. The Bible is a sealed book to 
thousands of people because there has not been re- 
sponse in their lives to the measure of truth received. 

3. There must be the disciple’s heart for the recep- 
tion of truth. The characteristics of the true disciple 
are Willingness to learn and determination to work. 
Prejudice and laziness will inevitably dull the mind 
and obscure the vision. 

Once again, there are certain elementary facts which 
must be borne in mind. 

1. The Bible is a library, consisting of sixty-six 
books, written by at least forty different authors. 


2. The writing of these books extended over a 
period of fifteen or sixteen centuries. 

3. Thus many men, of different nationalities, of 
different tongues, -wrote sixty-six books which form 
one message. In the principles declared there is no 
breath of contradiction from Genesis to Revelation, 
and this because, through forty writers, one Author 
has expressed his mind. 
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These things being granted, we may proceed to 
discuss the true method of studying the Bible. That 
method may be indicated by three words, —read, ex- 
amine, meditate. 

1. In order to read, let all merely mechanical ar- 
rangements be set on one side, so that the orderliness 
of the Spirit may be discovered and obeyed. By 
mechanical arrangements is meant all those methods 
which approach the Bible from the standpoint of hav- 
ing to read it as a duty. For instance, there are those 
who attempt to read the whole book through every 
year. ‘This I have never been able to do, though I 
have tried again and again. Some portion of it has 
always arrested me and detained me beyond the time 
allotted. Neither do I look upon it as wise only to 
read portions that some one else has selected. There 
may be value in International readings, but the true 
Bible student will assuredly have some independent 
lines of study. I have met many who have read a 
portion allotted, from a sense of duty, who, ten min- 
utes after the reading, were unable to give any clear 
account of what they had read. It is far better to 
read one verse so as to discover its light and hear the 
music of spiritual intention breathing through it, than 
to read a set portion, and yet know nothing of its spir- 
itual teaching. ’ 
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There is yet another mechanical method against 
which I would warn all Bible students, —that, namely, 
of using the references in an ordinary Bible and 
imagining that this is searching the Scriptures, Turn- 
ing ‘rom the negative to the positive side of the ques- 
tion, my first advice is of a practical nature, -Obtain 
‘an ordinary Revised Version paragraph Bible, and 


then commence your reading. First read and com- 


pare the list of the books in the two Testaments, and 
note the fact that in both there is the%same structure, 
each containing history, devotion, teaching, prophecy. 

Now take a book, and read it through at a sitting. 
This may seem a large order, and I think I hear some 
one say that their usual portion has been about twelve 
verses aday. Yes, and, if all the truth is told, they 
should add that, when the twelve verses have been 
read, they have taken up amother book and read some 
hundreds of its. pages. Leave the other book for 
a while, and give the Word of God the same opportu- 
nity. This reading through of a book will enable 
you to form some idea of its general scope. Even 
this will hardly be obtained in one reading. I have 
personally found it of enormous advantage to read 
aloud. It is so easy, when reading silently, for the 
mind to wander upon a side issue. Reading aloud is 
a great aid to concentration of thought. 
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Having read the book through, lay the Bible down, 
and attempt to remember the theughts impressed on 
your mind: Write these thoughts at as great length 
as possible. First impressions may not be accurate; 
but, as the work proceeds, the mistakes will be dis- 
covered. and corrected. And such reading is of in- 
finite value. Having thus discovered’ something of 
the purpose of a beok, read it again, more slowly, 
endeavoring to get at its scheme. Let this process 
be repeated until the general outline of the book is 
stamped upon the memory. For instance, the Gos- 
pel of Matthew read in this way will reveal Jesus as 
king. He will be seen moving in the majesty of king- 
ship, with the sceptre in his hand, enunciating laws, 
and directing the order of his ki.gdom. Finally he 
will be seen rejected of men, but ascending to the 
throne. This process should be followed with all the 
books of the Bible. 

2. Having thus found the general scheme of a book, 
now proceed to careful examination of each one of its 
sections. Taking one of these, analyze it. I use the 
word in the sense in which we used it at school. 
Find the subject, predicate, and object of each sen- 
tence. Distinguish between the principal sentence 
and the co-ordinate sentences. Take each sentence 
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carefully to pieces. Do not rest until you feel you 
have-discovered the real thought in the mind of the 
writer. Your business is not to make the Bible sup- 
port your opinions, but to discover what is its teach- 
ing. Pass again and again over these sections, com- 
paring the one with the other, and it is very probable 
that this exercise will compel you to rearrange your 
first scheme. Thus you are making a definite prog- 
ress in your understanding of the book. 

Having examined each section, yet a closer work 
of examination awaits you. Take every word, and 
attempt to understand its value. Search for its root, 
discover its use in other places, and mark its particu- 
lar force in the sentence under review. This process 
will often make the whole statement flash with new 
meaning, and you will find that the Spirit of God is 
the most wonderful author you have ever read, be- 
cause he has selected the right word, the best word, 
to give expression to the mind of God. It would be 
of incalculable value if all young Christians gave 
themselves to a study of New Testament Greek. For 
those unable to do this, there are aids at hand to-day 
of inestimable value. With a little practice, any one 
with an average education can make such use of Dr. 
Strong's Exhaustive Concordance, and the English- 
man’s Greek and Hebrew Lexicons, that they will be 
able to discover the value of the original words. To 
those prepared to do this, the Bible will inevitably 
become a new book. 

3. Now follows a most important subject,—that of 
meditation. Here we are in great danger of failing. 
There are many who read a set portion, and give 
themselves to the examination of words, and then 
imagine that they have done all that is necessary. It 
is a great mistake. After the reading and examina. 
tion, let time be taken to meditate upon the truth 
discovered. Apply the teaching to your own character 
and conduct. Ask whether conduct is in harmony 
with the divine thought. Apply the 
truth to the affairs of men and to the 
government of nations, and thus dis- 
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Book on such lines, there is a fear that we shall never 
get through it. My answer would be, ‘‘ Never mind !”’ 
Far better be familiar with one book of the Bible than 
know the whole of it superficially. If by this simple 
statement of a method valuable to myself I may start 
one person reading the book with diligence, devotion, 
humility, and surrender, I am convinced that such a 
one will discover the Bible ; and I am sometimes 
inclined to~think that it is as much hidden to-day 
underneath reverent familiarity with its external ap- 
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pearance as it was in the dark ages underneath the 
superstition and pretensions of a sacérdotal system. 
Let no one imagine that the Bible can be read lightly, 


carelessly, and with indifference. Its precious truths: 


can only be discovered as we bring to it the concen- 
trated endeavor of our whole being. When this is 
done, the Spirit will unlock the truth, and we shall 
find the Living Word who always stands behind the 
written word. 

East NORTHFIELD, MAss. 
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With Mr. Moody at Kansas City 


By the Rev. D. 


HERE are three young men in Kansas City to 
whom a great pleasure came when they learned, 
one day in October, 1899, of Mr. Moody's decis- 
ion to undertake an eight days’ mission in Con- 
vention Hall. They had been students at Mount 
Hermon, and for Mr. Moody they had all the Her- 
monite loyalty and the Hermonite love. Moreover, 
each one had the experience, which, of course, 
is shared by hundreds of others, of feeling that in 
him Mr. Moody had a distinct personal interest, —so 
comprehensive were the sympathies of this beloved 
leader, due to no studied arts, but to the graces of the 
Spirit. 

The occurrences of that extraordinary week could 
not soon be forgotten. Now that this spiritual teacher 
has been called aside from the earthly service, it seems 
to us as if some of the scenes of those days at Kansas 
City would be the outstanding memory of a lifetime. 

Mr. Moody arrived on Saturday, November 11. 
Part of the forenoon was spent in testing the acoustics 





eover your proper attitude as to per- 
sonal life, and as to service for God. 

The three means described form one 
method of study,—that is to say, all 
should go forward at the same time. 
One book should be under close scru- 
tiny from day to day until it is com- 
pleted. While this is being done, the 
rest of the Bible should not be neg- 
tected, but book after book should be 
read through again and again. Medi- 
tation should follow both processes. 

A word of warning and advice may 
properly close this article. Let no one 
imagine that this book is to be studied 
in order that the student may become 
intellectualy acquainted with it merely. The book is 
to be read in order to discover the will of God.' The 
will of God is to be discovered in order that it may 
be obeyed. The supreme ylory of the Scriptures lies 
in their power to create character. The study of them 
is a means to an end. The method of studying I 
have suggested will not enable any one to satisfy 
an ambition to be known as a Bible student, but it 
will give a knowledge of the Scriptures ‘‘ which are 
able to make. . . wise unto salvation."’ 

No one need have any fear of exhausting the Bible 
if they study it on these lines. I venture to say to 
any young men who are preparing for the ministry, 
that, if the Bible be studied in this way, they will never 
have to go outside it for their sermons. As the days 
pass on, the first handful of bread broken to the people 
of God will multiply in the breaking, until, whatever 
crowds may henceforth hang upon their words, the 
crowds will be fed, and yet there will be left treasures 
that infinitely surpass those with which the work began. 

It may be said, if there is no fear of exhausting the 
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BY AUGUSTUS WIGHT BOMBERGER 


ED glory on the hills, 

But lengthening shadows here ; 
And in the secret of my soul 

A longing—and a fear! 


The flaming fire grows pale 
Beneath the deepening haze, 

And in my soul a mist of pain 
Enshrouds the golden days. 


The solemn night descends, 
The distant flame is gone, 

And now—beside a grave—I stand 
In darkness—and alone. 


Alone, yet not alone }— 
For, lo, there shines afar, 

Upon my head, bowed down by grief, 
The splendor of a star! 


A star whose light is love— 
Love wonderful and great ; 

And, hfted by its power, behold, 
I am not desolate ! 


Baines-Griffiths 


of the great hall. We proposed that in the afternoon 
he should go for a drive, and he readily consented to 
our plan. Already we had noticed a marked quiet- 
ness in his demeanor, but we thought that this was 
to be explained in the fact of the recent death of his 
little granddaughter Irene. As we rode through 
some of the business sections of the city, he had very 
little to say. At length, the architecture of one of 
the churches attracted his attention, and roused him. 
‘*When you build a church, never build one like 
that. You can’t help having a leak with that kind of 
a roof.’’ It was not long before we were enjoying the 
sort of feast to which Mr. Moody's friends have been 
so well accustomed, for, as we left the center of the 
town, he became less reserved, and more like himself. 
He had fresh incidents to relate, and some new stories 
to tell. -And he listened with evident relish when 
some one could return the compliment. 

A letter was read from Mr. Sheldon, who had de- 
sired to meet Mr. Moody, but was prevented from 
coming to Kansas City. Then the 
conversation turned on the story, ‘‘In 
His Steps,’’ and Mr. Moody exclaimed, 
‘* What would I not have given to have 
written a book like that !’’ . Something 


did not sufficiently emphasize the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Jesus Christ. He re- 
marked on the unreasonable demands 
made on religious writers, and said, 
‘Some people are not satisfied unless 
you mention the Atonement in every- 
thing you write.’’ 

In passing the Scarritt Hospital we 
drew his attention to the beautifully 
appropriate text on the corner-stone, 
‘*Comfort ye my people, saith your 
God.’’ A few moments before he had 
been speaking of the presence of sor- 
row in human life, and had quoted the old ‘saying 
that, when troubles come, they come in battalions. 

We left him at his hotel at dusk. In parting he 
shook hands with each of us in an impressively ten- 
der way, and thanked us: ‘‘ This has done me good. 
It has seemed like a bit of old Hermon to-day.”’ 

There were not fewer than twelve thousand people 
present at the opening service in the Convention Hall 
on Sunday afternoon. The gathering of such a com- 
pany to hear Christ's gospel was itself sufficient to 
mark an epoch in the religious consciousness of the 
Southwest. 

In one respect the Kansas City campaign was un- 
like any other that Mr. Moody had ever conducted. 
The preaching seemed to take all his available energy, 
so that there was none left for that marshaling of 
forces and directing of workers with which his lieu- 
tenants have been familiar. This obstacle was by no 


means sufficient to reverse a nde of spiritual blessing 


whose influence must abide forever. 
At the first meeting a quartet of young men sang a 


was said of the criticism that the story ° 
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hymn that was new to Mr. Moody. He often asked 
to have it repeated, and it may well be called his last 
favorite. It was a song of the home country, and the 
vast congregations listened as under a spell. The 
last line of each stanza told of the perennial youth of 
the life in heaven : 


** And nothing shall ever grow old.’’ 
Then the chorus whispered : 


‘* In that beautiful land, on the far-away strand, 
No storms with their blasts ever frown. 
The streets, I am told, are paved with pure gold, 
And the sun, it shall never go down.”’ 


On the day that he left for Northfield, Mr. Moody 
spoke to one of -his friends with perfect frankness as 
to the possible issues of his illness. He discussed 
the causes of the breakdown. Referring to the heart 
affection, he remarked, ‘‘I expect that when I make 
my exit from this world, it will be in that way.’’ In 
dictating some telegrams, he gave injunctions that the 
message to Mrs. Moody should be sent for delivery 
the following morning. ‘‘She would not sleep if she 
got it to-night,’ he explained. His allusions to the 
work of the schools, and to those dear to him, were 
in the tone of one who had caught glimpses of a land 
that is very far off. ‘‘A man ought to be willing to 
give up the work,’’ he said. Soon he added, wist- 
fully, ‘*But I would like a chance at the twentieth 
century. I believe there are grander days ahead of 
us than we had in’57.’" He was silent for a few 
moments, and then he remarked, ‘‘ But there are two 
sides to every question. There’s the work here, but 
there's the glory beyond.”’ 

Mr. Moody had long thought of coming to this 
young Western city for an evangelistic campaign. To 
the joy of thousands, he at last found the way open to 
work among us. He plunged into the effort to tell 
the old; old story, to show the winsomeness of Jesus 
Christ, to pluck back from the abyss the souls that 
were ready to perish. 


** Then burst that mighty heart.’’ 


In the wide fellowship of sorrow that his death 
created there came a solace in remembering how tri- 
umphant were the closing days. There was praise in 
the hearts of those who learned of the last hours at 
Northfield, when our friend seemed to be reclining 


in the ante-chamber of the King’s palace. To the 
end he carried his cup unspilled. Faith did not 
waver, and the passing was in peace. ‘‘Oh, may we 


triumph so !’’ 
Kansas City, KAN. 
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Dismembering the Church 


By the Rev. Henry A. Bomberger 


HERE is some danger of a man's being over- 
organized. Three legs, for instance, would be 
to him a calamity. Such a thing we should call 
‘‘organization run wild.’’ 
stomachs, but nota man. There are some branches 
that only sap a tree's life, and add nothing to its 
beauty. It may be so with a man. He might be 
‘‘ organized to death,’’ but not likely. 

On the other hand, a thousand times more men 
are suffering and dying of disorganization,—if the 
books tell the truth. Here is by far the greater ca- 
lamity. Four-handed men (and churches) are few ; 
no-handed men (and churches) are numerous. And 
as between four-handedness and no-handedness give 
us the former. 

This is a parable of the Church. 

There are those who continue their cry for the 
Church. As though God's temple and the God of the 
temple were not in accord! As though the owner of 
a hand should say to the hand of the owner, ‘‘ What 
have I to do with thee ?"’ 


A cow may have several 
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‘*The Church is sufficient in itself,'’ they, say, 
‘« Away with these added organizations : the Sunday- 
school, the Young People’s Society, and such, —away 


with them! Why must the Church drag along all 
of these? They are not the Church; they but 
burden her, and retard her progress. Away with 
them !"’ 


Brethren, there is one body, but many members, 
and all these are members of the same body. 

You comé to me and say: ‘‘ Friend, you have my 
pity and some rebuke. Why do you weary yourself 
with carrying these legs of yours wherever you go? 
They but burden you and drag you down. Moreover, 
they are not you. They consequently detract from 
your honor. Away with them !"' 

Sure enough ! Off go my legs! And 
I ?—am still here. 

‘And these arms, my brother! It is time you as- 
sert yourself. Why suffer such tyranny? Back to 
Ego! These are not you/ How long will you 
continue to drag them here and there? Away with 
them !"’ 


Fine logic ! 
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How true! The argument holds at every point. 
Off go my arms! And £yvo ?—is still here. 

Other instruments of my life follow,—vehicles of 
thought, weapons of will, tools of conscience, —these 
external things that are not me, until, alas! poor 
Ego! WhatamI? Such a man! 

The poor, suffering Church is often made to pass 
through similar surgery, a narrow knife and keen of 
edge, insidious and crafty, that pierces to the divid- 
ing asunder of me and mine. These organs and in- 
struments by which the Church is made real and 
mighty, by which she actualizes herself, by which she 
works out that which God has worked in, by which 
she becomes a tangible realization, something with 
pith and point and power, which are not the Church, 
but which are essential to the Church, that she may 
live and move and work, touching men, lifting men, 
leading men, —these are cut off and cast away. 

There can be but one result—a disorganized 
Church, legless, armless, headless, heartless, lifeless, 
useless ! What a Church ! 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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A Ranger’s Experience in a Dug-Out 


A Sketch from Life 


By Lida B. 


ce 


ANGERS"’ were mounted police appointed by 

Texas to protect the people on the frontier of 
the state against ‘‘hustlers,'’ who helped themselves 
to other men’s cattle as does the pickpocket to other 
men’s purses. One of these rangers tells of the fol- 
lowing experience he had as a guest in a dug-out, on 
one of his rounds. 

‘I had ridden hard all day, tracking some guilty 
fellows. As the sun went down, I saw smoke curling 
up from the ground. I rode toward it. No living 
thing could be seen. I sized it up as a dug-out, and 
knew people were living there by the smoke coming 
from the dirt chimney. When I got in front, I saw 
the doorway, and rode up closer. I checked my 
horse, and bawled ‘ Halloa !’ 

‘« Somebody inside bawled back, ‘ Halloa yourself !’ 

‘*To feel my way toward a chance of stopping for 
the night, I called back, ‘Can you tell me where I 
can get lodging for the night ?’ 

‘¢*Forty mile ahead of ye!’ was the sharp, curt 
answer. 

‘«] was very tired and hungry, and forty miles more 
over the prairie made me heartsick. Then, too, it 
might throw me entirely off the track of some hustlers 
whom I had been successfully tracing all day. But 
there was no help for it. I must go, since there was 
no hope contained in the harsh answer given to me 
of getting lodging there. So I tightened my reins, 
clucked, and spurred my horse to move on. 

‘**You blamed fool you! What you gwine to 
ride forty mile this here time o' night for?’ was 
yelled at me. 

‘*T turned, and stared at a grizzly, red-headed old 
man standing in the dug-out’s doorway. He was big 
and tall, with long, red beard and eyelashes. He 
waved to me, and ordered me : ‘ Take your critter down 
thar in the hollow and tether hit, and come in here.’ 

‘« With all his gruff talk, I felt it safer to risk the 
night in the dug-out than in forty miles of riding in 
the dark across the plains ; so I dismounted, led my 
nag down into the hollow and tethered her, and came 
back. When I got to the door, he called out, ‘Come 
in and take it azy.’’ 

‘‘] bent down and stepped in. I was heavily 
armed with pistols that were buckled around my 
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waist with a stout leather belt. He looked me 
through and through, and I sized him up too. With 
a sneer he asked, ‘ What's you arter, way outen here 
in this part o’ the prairy ?’ 

‘¢] did not dare tell him what my business was. 
For all I knew, he might be one of the very hustlers 
that I was searching for, and, after I got to sleep, he 
might find it to his liking to stick a knife through my 
heart and chuck me into a grave-pit. Two long 
bowie knives dangled from his belt, as well as two 
pistols, and a rifle was sitting to the right of the dirt 
fireplace, to be caught up at a minute's warning. I 
answered his question with a fib: ‘I am on my way 
to B on business.’ 

‘« «What kind o’ business?’ he growled out, and 
turned to poke up-the fire. 

‘« Although he had partly turned his back on me, | 
saw that he was glaring at me from the corner of his 
eye. I said carelessly, ‘I am on my way to B to 
hire some cowboys.’ And, to convince him that I 
had no designs toward him, I unbuckled my pistol- 
belt, and pitched it-and my pistols into a corner of 
the narrow room. I calculated that he would accept 
it as a sign of peace and trust, and that he would dis- 
card his tod. He took no notice of my overture. 
He kept his on, while he put the kettle of water over 
the fire and moved about the room to cook his simple 
supper. 

‘‘A shadow in the doorway that obstructed the light 
made me look up. Another rough, tall fellow stepped 
inside, loaded down with knives and pistols in his 
belt. The old man nodded toward me, and said to 
the new comer, ‘Son, this here fellow happened by 
jist fore night, and I gin him welcome.’ 

‘« The son gave a sniff of acknowledgment to me, 
and began to skin a rabbit that he had brought in. I 
felt very skittish now,—two against one. I sat and 
watched their every turn and step as. they together 
cooked the supper. I could tell that they were watch- 
ing me too. I did not dare to reach for my pistols, 
that I had laid in the corner, for fear that they would 
take it as a signal of danger, and it would precipitate 
a fight. Hidden in the front of my shirt I had a 
keen, sharp dirk. I placed my hand silently upon 
the hilt, in such a manner as to hide my purpose, 
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which was, if either one, by motion or sign, showed 
harm toward me, I would spring forward and stab at 
least one to the heart before they downed me. 

‘« The rabbit was cooked on a spit, and the bread 
as ash-cakes in the embers. Each of us ate by help- 
ing ourselves and holding it in our hands. | was 
very hungry, and while we ate | forgot to watch them 
as fiercely as I had done every moment since I got 
inside of the dug-out. We finished our meal, and 
the old man rose, wiped his hands against the sides 
of his coarse jean trousers, and reached up to a shelf 
against the dirt wall and took down a dingy, greasy old 
mustard-box. He opened it, and said, as he looked 
straight into my face : 

‘« «Stranger, we goes to bed right arter supper. 
Before we does, we allers reads outer this here little 
book. The old woman died and left us two year ago. 
Son reads outen this every night, 'cause it was hern. 
She allers read outen it. It was her onlyist book she 
brought when we moved outen here. We is been 
powerful broke up ever since she took sick and died, 
and we put her out yonder ‘neath that scrub pine. 
When we reads outen her book, somehow it’ pears 
like we ain't so lonesome, and it keeps us from losing 
heart about her.’ 

‘* He took from the inside of the defaced mustard- 
box a very small Bible, and handed it reverently to 
his son, who sat down on the floor and read a chapter 
by the flickering firelight. My desperate suspicions 
vanished as I watched the faces of the two lonely men 
as the words were read from a dead woman's Bible, 
who in her isolated habitation from church or neigh- 
bors had left such a sacred remembrance of herself 
in her dirt home, The younger man read a chapter 
and closed the book. The older one. took it and 
reverently put it back into the greasy mustard-box, 
and placed it upon the shelf. 

‘*We stretched ourselves upon pallets on the dirt 
floor. I went to sleep with no suspicions that I might 
be killed. I felt that two men, desperate, and armed 
as they were with weapons, which they did not lay 
aside to sleep, who kept up the memory of the dead 
wife and mother by reading her Book, which teaches 
men the path of right, could not be murderers. And 
they were not.”’ 

MoBILE, ALA, 
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Unimportance of a Long Life 
By the Rev. G. F. Greene 


UPPOSE a whale continues to swim, eat, and 
spout, for a century, or two centuries ; would 
any highly organized being willingly exchange his two- 
score or fourscore years of joyous activity for the pas- 
sive existence of the bulky creature of the sea? Life 
is a matter of experience and fruitfulness, not cf con- 
tinuance. He alone lives truly who lives much ; and 
the lurge life may be long or short according to a time 
measurement. Hugh Beaver, and Henry Drum- 
mond, and F. W. Robertson, and Philip Sidney, and 
the greatest Man of all, died young; but they were 
rich in life though their days were few.. They de- 
parted early, but not prematurely. 

A day of fruitful work may offer to a great soul 
more of life than a decade does to another being 
whose aays are filled with dreams, .or sensuous indul- 
gence, rather than with thoughts and right endeavors. 
All that is real and profitable in life is within the 
compass of our wills and affections, though we may 
not determine that our graves shall not soon be digged. 
We may pack to-day with high thoughts and good 
deeds, and so make life large as to its substance, even 
if we may have no to-morrow on the earth. This, we 
must believe, is the great thought of Christ when he 
declares, ‘‘] came that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly."’ 

CRANFORD, N. J. 
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The Boys’ Club: 











Its Work 


By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


T HAS been said that work in a boys’ club should 
be largely inspirational. By this I do not mean 
that it consists only of ‘*goody-goody"’ addresses, or 
even the really inspirational kind. Neither do I 
mean that no definite work must be attempted. 

A study of street-boy nature—and this kind should 
receive the most attention—will reveal the fact that 
whatever taste for quiet, consecutive work or enjoy- 
ment he may have possessed has been taken out of 
him by the experiences of the street. The glamor of 
city life has been the curse of the boy who has spent 
all of his life amidst the unhealthy surroundings of the 
cheap theater, the saloon, the dance-hall, or even the 
unusual excitement of the busy street. He now feeds 
upon this excitement, and it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he can be brought to think about matters 
which are more refined. 

To take a group of such boys and suddenly plunge 
them into a course of study which requires hard con- 
secutive thinking will drive them away at once. Even 
some grown folks hate to think, and we cannot expect 
a street boy to do better than his elders who ought to 
know the value of study. We should never forget 
that we have to do, not with the ideal boy, but with 
the careless, happy-go-lucky average boy, who left 
school, or hates it, because he had to study, some- 
times under very unfavorable circumstances, when he 
went there. 

How to get him to think seriously and continuously 
is the problem that will confront the manager. The 
boy loves power. Show him that he can obtain it 
through knowledge. He loves praise. Teach him 
how he may deserve it. He has energy enough to 
accomplish wonders if it can be rightfully directed. 
Now, if we can find some form of education which 
will engage this power, we shall have solved the prob- 
lem, and the boy is on the way toward higher and 
better things. It may be a very simple thing some- 
times ; a mere suggestion, given at the right moment, 
will put a great new idea into the boy's mind which 
wili completely change his career, and for this occa- 
sion the manager must always be on the lookout. 
The plans which follow are merely suggestive, for no 
one can outline the work which may be introduced 
into every boys’ club. Each manager must work out 
his own plans. 

It has been found an excellent thing to introduce 
the kindergarten idea in some boys’ clubs. This will 
require considerable thought, and may even mean the 
employment of a competent teacher, but for the 
smaller boys it will prove to be interesting and helpful. 

Boys like to make things. Teach them the dignity 
of labor. Most of them will be mechanics. Show 
them how they may become the best mechanics. 

As boys grow older they become interested in poli- 
tics. City politics are especially fascinating, because 
the boys early take an active partin them. For such, 
city history clubs will be interesting, and may be 
made exceedingly profitable. In some clubs minia- 
ture elections are held, with all the paraphernalia of 
the regular election system. Speeches are made for 
the candidates, and as much liberty as possible is 
given to the orators. The various parties appoint 
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campaign committees and call mass meetings. Boy 
poll clerks, inspectors, and watchers at the polls, are 
appointed, and on election night the regular customs 
are followed, the Australian ballot being used. 

Most boys love music. A glee club is always 
popular, and instrumental clubs will interest many. 

A penny provident bank will inculcate habits of 
saving, besides teaching many other valuable lessons. 
If, possible, a boys’ club should have a circulating 
library. It should be first class, even though there 
are no more than a dozen volumes. Traveling libra- 
ries, with a few games enclosed, have proved to be 
helpful in the homes. A picture Joaning dibrary 
might also be beneficial. 

Debating societies are frequently organized among 
the boys from fourteen to eighteen, and it almost 
takes one's breath away to see the rapidity with which 
they discuss and dismiss matters of world-wide inter- 
est. But the practice in debate, and the knowledge 
of parliamentary law acquired, is always helpful to 
the boys, many of whom will some day debate in real 
life, when there will be real issues at stake. 

Many of the members of the clubs will be news- 
boys. Why not have the boys print a small news- 
paper? There are few things which will prove to be 
more fascinating. 

In some cities junior leagues of the department of 
street cleaning have been organized, co-operating 
with the street department in keeping the streets clean 
by compelling an observance of the city ordinances. 

Nature-study classes are sometimes full of interest. 
The study of heroes will be found inspiring, and the 
love of animals will instil nobility of soul. 

Lectures or talks on the care of the body, the de- 
velopment of the sciences, the conduct of great busi- 
ness enterprises, such as the daily newspaper, the 
department store, the railroad, or the stock exchange, 
are always helpful, if presented in a manner which 


,will appeal to the average boy. 


Some clubs assume a military form. Others are 
organized for temperance work. And then there are 
clubs similar to the ‘‘lend a-hand”’ idea, which are 
organized for purposes of helpfulness to others. 

Sr. Louis, Mo, 
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Should the Primary Scholar Study 
the Lesson at Home ? 
By Mrs. T. N. McClelland 


ITH the exception of the Golden Text, which it 

is often desirable that the child should learn, 

I do not think it best for the pupil in the primary 
room to study the lesson beforehand. 

The primary teacher begins the study of the lesson 
early in the week, that she may carry it with her 
through the intervening days, each of which will per- 
haps add something to her store of thought about it. 
She reads it over carefully, noteS'the many lines of 
thought that flow from it, and chooses for her central 
idea and elaboration that which she deems best 
suited to the comprehension and needs of her class, 

She gathers her belps about her. From one she 
culls a story, from another an illustration, from a third 
some suggestion as to object-teaching which will help 
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to drive the truth home more forcibly. She goes, let 
us say, to the primary union in mid-week, and from 
the earnest circle.there gathers many a precious 
thought to weave into her presentation of the lesson. 

The mother of the child, on the other hand, with 
her many cares, finds no time, perchance, until Satur- 
day night, to talk with the little one about the lesson. 
Her hasty reading may, or may not, develop many, 
lines of thought, but one she seizes, generally with a 
set question-book or card, and gees over it with thé 
child until it has learned something, at least, by rote. 

But let us say the child is blessed with a conscien- 
tious mother, bright too,—perhaps brighter than the 
teacher. She studies in mid-week, and gives her 
child an instructive teaching ; but perhaps her line 
of thought is as foreign as might be from the teacher’ s, 
even though it may be a better one. 

Can you not see that, when the little brain attempts 
to take in first the lesson as mother taught it, and then 
as her teacher gives it, how puzzled she will become, 
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and ponder in silence, as your own memory will tell 
you children do, only to get more and more mixed, 

Even if, by some fortunate chance,—shall I say 
providence ?—the teacher and the mother shall fol- 
low the same line of thought, to the little mind the 
charm of novelty and expectation is gone. On Sun- 
day morning, when the child comes expectant and 
alert to follow in new paths, the teacher's introduc- 
tory song, story, object, awakens a keen interest to 
know what will follow. 

When the lesson is over, if we can get mothers then 
to ask, ‘‘ What did Miss say to-day ?’’ and draw 
from the child as much as possible, then is the time 
for cultivating and watering the seed sown. 

I think it is well, however, especially with the ad- 
vanced primaries and intermediates, to give some 
supplemental work to be done at home,—but only 
a little at a time, our poor children are so burdened 
with day-school studies. 

* LEXINGTON, Ky. 
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Two Little Wrens 


By Bradford Torrey 





ERY small birds inspire a 
peculiar kind of affection. 
Perhaps it is because they seem 
peculiarly helpless; A hawk 
can take care of himself. We 
are glad to see him, we admire 
the strength and grace of his 
flight; but as. for loving him 
the idea never occurs to us, 
For another th‘ng, many 
small birds are very confiding, 
and, if a creature confides in 
you, you can hardly help. feel- 
ing: your heart warm toward 
him... A man said‘in' my hear- 
ing ‘not long ago, ‘‘I like a dog 
that likes me.’’ And I say 
now, as I have said _ before, 








which generally builds its nest 
. in the immediate neighborhood 
of human beings, while the 
other quite as generally does 
exactly the opposite, setting up 
its abode in some very wild 
and out-of-the-way place. In 
short, although the two look 
most confusingly alike, one is 
habitually a dooryard bird, the 
other a bird of the unbroken 
forest. 

Number one is the house 
wren,—a chubby, short-tailed, 
brown creature, with a slender, 
sharply pointed bill, very com- 
mon ‘and well known in many 
localities, but seldom or never 








that 1 am interested in all 
birds, but I love especially 
those that treat me as if I could be trusted. 

Only this forenoon I offered a bird something to 
eat. She was sitting on her eggs, out of doors’ (a 
friend had invited me to come and see -her), and 
might reasonably enough have told me to mind my 
own business, Well; I. could not quite reach her 
from the place where I stood, but I held up my finger 
with a dead ant upon it, putting it as near her bill as 
I could get it, and she stepped at once out of the nest 
to.a twig a few inches below, and took the morsel 
from my finger as innocently and frankly as any child 
would have taken an orange. Perhaps I did not-love 
that: bird !—that vireo, whose mate-was at that. mo- 
ment singing to her in the next apple-tree. 

I am saying all this by way of introduction to a very 
brief talk about two kinds of small birds, one of 
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W'NTER WREN 
From “ Report on the Birds of Pennayleama; ty B. H. Warren. 


seen in others that seem quite 
as well suited to its needs. 
This season a pair have built a nest in the yard of 
one of my neighbors. I pass the spot almost daily, 
and four times out of five, even though I go directly 
past, I hear the male singing his short, hurried, gur- 
gling tune from one of the trees directly before the door. 
One day.a friend expressed a desire to hear the song, 
and we went to the place together. The fellow sang, 
and then—what was unusual—fiew to the other side of 
the road. ‘‘I should like really to see him,”’ said 
my friend, and we crossed the road in pursuit. We 
were standing motionless on the sidewalk, when sud- 
denly the tiny thing hopped into sight from under 
the picket fence. In and out he went between the 
slats, every slat bringing him nearer, till all at once he 
found himself within a foot or two of my companion’s 
boot. He stopped, looked at the strange shiny 
object, dodged back between the pickets, and we lost 
him. Thirty seconds passed, or possibly sixty, and, 
behold ! he was singing again from his old perch. 
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The incident was characteristic, for both the wrens 
of which I am writing are a good deal like mice in 
their habit of dodging about in brush-heaps, stone 
walls, wood-piles, and other tangles, now visible for 
an instant, now lost to sight, and anon reappearing 
in some least expected quarter. Hide-and-seek is 
their game. For aught that I know, they may have 
been the inventors of it. 

The house-wren's nest is built in a bird-box, in 
the hollow of a tree or branch, or in any similar open- 
img that happens to strike the builder's fancy. He 
is an excellent neighbor, worthy of all encouragement, 
especially in these days when the multitudinous Eng- 
glish sparrow so often gets early possession of all 
such building-sites as the wren would naturally choose 
to settle in. 

Our second bird is known as the winter wren. You 
may find him in summer in all the wilder parts of 
northern New England, but will be little likely to do 
so unless you are on the lookout for him, or have 
with you some better informed companion to call 
your attention to his music. This is highly peculiar 
and highly pleasing, —a rapid, tinkling, fife-like tune, 
pretty well prolonged, in a very fine, thin voice, 
which, for all its thinness, is not wiry, in any bad 
sense of that word, but decidedly musical. Thousands 
of tourists hear it without minding it, and thousands 
more without suspecting the name of its author. 

If you hear such a song,—anywhere in the White 
Mountains or the Adirondacks, for example,—you 
may need only a few bits of patience to discover the 
singer ; but you will find him the more easily if you 
keep in mind that he is the merest midget of a 
plainly colored bird, with the shortest kind of a 
tipped-up tail, and is never far from the ground, —as 
well as never, or next to never, on a leafy branch, — 
but is to be caught sight of as he flits about the dead 
roots of an overturned tree, the mazes of a brush- 
heap, or other such close piece of cover. Look for 
him, in a word, as you would look for a chipmunk. 
If you see him, he will most likely have seen you 
first, and will be bowing to you in a comically ner- 
vous manner, whil~ he utters at intervals a brief fAsZ- 
tut, which sounds like anything but a compliment or 
an address of welcome. He is an oddity, but one of 
the very best of our wildwood songsters. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass, 
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Nature’s Face -Washing 
By Charles" H. Crandall 


HE Earth had been so long at play 
She was all soiled with dust, 
Her nice green gown was sad and gray, 
Her tresses badly mussed. 


Quoth Nature: “ To be so defiled 
Will bring us sote disgrace. 

I'll bring a big wet cloud, my child, 
And wash your dusty face.” 


It rained and rained, a night and day, 
And rinsed the hills and creeks ; 
And yet it was but Nature’s way 
To wash her daughter’s cheeks. 


The Earth began to squirm, and tried, 
At first, to dodge the water ; 

But Nature held her fast, and cried, 
* Now, don’t be naughty, daughter!” 


So was the Earth made fresh and neat, 
The dust all washed away. 

“I feel,’ she said, “ so clean and sweet 8 
May I go out and play?” 


Her frock of green was new and clean, 
She romped with careless grace, 

And merry birds sang welcome words,— 
Because she washed her face! 


New CANAAN, CONN. . 
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Life the Interpreter 

Mere archeology is history without a soul. 
It needs sympathy with living humanity to make 
the story of dead humanity live. Above all, it 
needs living religious experience to make the story 
of past religious experiences in the Bible come to 
life. It took more than a prophet’s dead stick to 
make the dead child sneeze and arise. 


x 
A Talent, or a Pound, in a Napkin? 


How common it is to misquote Scripture 
through misunderstanding Scripture! Take, for 
instance, such a simple ‘matter as the parable of 
the pounds and the parable of the talents. They 
are often confounded with each other, even 
though they are so widely different, and have so 
little in common. One of these parables tells of 
a talent hid in the earth; the other tells of a 
pound wrapped in a napkin. How often we hear, 
from a pulpit or a platform, of a talent wrapped 
in a napkin. Do we ever stop to think how 
ridiculous a figure of speech that is? How would 
it sound to speak of wrapping a bushel of potatoes 
in a pocket-handkerchief? It would be no more 
absurd than to speak of wrapping a talent in a 
napkin. Wouldn't it be well for us to understand 


what a Bible term means before we misapply it ? 
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Is Temptation a Gain, or a Loss? 

How is it about temptation? In our Lord’s 
Prayer we are taught to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.’’ Again he taught, ‘‘ Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation.’’ Yet again 
we are taught by words of inspiration, ‘‘ Count 
it all joy... when ye fall into manifold temp- 
vy 


and ‘*‘ Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation.’’ 


tations, 
Are these teachings in conflict ? 
Of course they are not. We are to shrink from 
temptation while we can avoid it, or make our 
choice. Yet if, in the providence of God, we 
fall into temptation, while we are seeking to do 
God's will, we can rejoice that he who has per- 
mitted us to fall into those temptations will surely 
enable us to triumph over all that tempts us. It 
is so in material conflicts as in spiritual. A true 
soldier shrinks from a fight while he has the 


choice, but When the fight comes he expects to 
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have victory. .All of us must be ready for the 
conflicts that meet us in God’s service. 


x 


Difference Between 
Preaching and Teaching 

Preaching may, or may not, be a means of 
communicating the truth, or of calling attention 
to it. Much depends on whether the preacher 
conforms to the capacity and special needs of his 
hearers, and whether he adapts himself to the 
understanding of those whom he addresses. A 
preacher may speak in an unknown tongue, and 
in consequence give no real help to these who sit 
before him, ready to receive help if he has help 
to give. We often see patient listeners, in a con- 
gregation, ready to profit by preaching, who get 
no help from the preacher because he fails to 
adapt himself to those who have needs beyond his 
capacity. Preaching depends, for its value, not so 
much on the truth preached as on the need of the 
hearer, and on the skill of the preacher. Even in 
the case of the most important truth, the preacher 
must employ language intelligible by his hearers, 
as often he does not, Teaching is very different, 
in this mattér, from preaching. A preacher may 
preach without being heard and understood, but 
a teacher cannot teach in such a case. No per- 
son teaches unless another person learns. As 
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Learning to 


ERHAPS we have all joined in singing with 
and for our boys the song ending with the 
refrain, ‘‘ Have courage, my boy, to say ‘ No.’’”’ 
The verses preceding are rung upon the dangers 
and temptations besetting the young lad’s pathway 
in life, and to each of these he is exhorted to say 
‘*No.’’ In singing the refrain we have felt that 
the repetition of the exhortation, ‘‘ Have courage, 
my boy, to say ‘No,’ ’’ was not in excess of the 
warning and the caution needed. We feel and 
know that it is manly as well as safe to learn that 
little, defensive monosyllable, and turn it like a 
shield against the fiery darts of Satan. 

But have we reflected that it is better to say 
‘«Ves’’? better to have the ‘‘ Yes’’ precede the 
‘*No’’? to build it as an inner and stronger 
defense against the assaults of the Devil? The 
‘* No’? is a negative, and, like all negatives, pre- 
supposes a positive, and without that positive is 
weak and untenable. The negative is but a 
shadow cast by a substance which is its positive. 
When Christ put the sum of the law—which con- 
sists mainly in prohibitions—into positive form, he 
greatly advanced both its authority and its scope. 
Let men but understand and profoundly feel the 
affirmative obligation first to love the Lord God 
with all the powers of their being, and to love the 
neighbor equally with themselves, and they will 
find in these two great commandments the best 
protection against the idolatry and blasphemy for- 
bidden in the first table, and all the injury and 
injustice to the neighbor forbidden in the second. 
If we shall learn to say ‘‘ Yes’’ to these great 
commandments, we shall easily be prepared to say 
‘*No’’ when tempted to violate their prohibitions. 
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Professor John G. Hart says, ‘‘ The essence of 
teaching is causing another to know.’’ Teaching 
must amount to something. Preaching may, or 
may not, amount to something. Whether we 
teach or preach a heavy responsibility is on us. 
God help us in our effort! 
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Time for Temptation 

‘* Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.’’ 
When was that? It was when Jesus had been 
freshly assured of his relation to the Father, and 
that all heaven was ready to give him help in his 
need. It is in such an hour as that that the 
Devil tempts a child of God. As old John New- 
ton says, ‘‘It is the, man who is bringing his 
dividend from the bank door who has most need 
to dread the pilferer’s hand.’’ The hour of privi- 
lege is the hour of peril. Temptation comes 
when man seems strongest for its meeting. But 
God is faithful who has promised. He will not 
suffer you to be tempted above what you are able. 
You may seem weak, but God never is. He is 
never in extremity. He is able and ready to help 
you to the uttermost. Temptations may ceme 
unexpectedly, but God is ever ready to give you 
safety and triumph. God is readier than tempta- 
tion or opportunity. 
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Say “Yes” 


For this reason it is that, in assuming the great 
and solemn covenants and obligations of life, the 
first and greatest, if not the exclusive, terms of 
the contract, are put into positive rather than into 
negative form. . In administering the obligation at 
the marriage altar upon which rests the sanctity 
and perpetuity of the family, the minister of God 
proposes the covenant in affirmative terms, ‘‘ Dost 
thou take this man,’’ ‘‘ this woman,’’ etc., and 
‘* wilt thou love, honor, comfort,’’ etc., and to all 
this he asks a clear affirmative ‘‘ Yes.’’ He might 
ask the covenanting husband whether he will de- 
sett, whip, or starve his wife, and expect a ‘‘ No,’’ 
but the ‘‘ Yes’’ makes that both irrelevant and 
unseemly. 

In like manner, in our church covenants, we ask 
for the ‘‘ Yes’’ as the first and best form of the 
obligation to fidelity and duty. The negatives 
are, of course, not excluded, but included. ‘The 
boy who has given his intelligent and sincere 
‘*Yes’’ at the altar of the church has already 
given his implied and stronger ‘‘ No’’ to the 
temptation td taste of the wine-cup or any other 
cup of the Devil. Husbands and wives build the 
strongest defenses about themselves and their 
families against the ingress of all their foes who 
remember and observe the solemn compacts and 
engagements which they have made to each other. 
Doing this, it will be easy; to say ‘‘ No’’ to all 
glozings and lyings of the Serpent tempting them 
to eat forbidden fruit. 

In accordance with this principle, Paul admon- 
ishes his Galatian eonverts, ‘‘ Walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the desires of the flesh.*’ 
He did not put them upon the mistaken plan of 
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fighting their way into the spiritual life by attack- 
ing the flesh, and thus by a process of mortifica- 
tions, fastings, penances, pilgrimages, etc., get on 
the ‘‘ King’s highway of holiness.’” He knew of 
a better, more rational and philosophical, way to 
subdue and overcome the lusts of the flesh. The 
best way to overcome the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil, is by putting on the whole armor of 
God. These can never be conquered by saying 
‘*No’’ to them, but. by saying ‘‘ Yes’’ to Christ. 
** This .is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even your faith.’’ 

Fhe true Christian soldier has learned the value 
of this distinction; He knows that it is not a 
mere quibble of terms, but the vantage-ground of 
a principle. He knows that -life’s arduous battles 
cannot be fought on mere negations. His life is 
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an affirmation, He knows ‘‘the promises of God 
are ‘Yea’ and ‘Amen’ in Christ Jesus.’’ The 
reason why Luther would not recant at the Diet 
of Worms was because he could say, ‘‘ Here I 
stand.’’ He had found the Bible. It was to 
him an immovable rock. The fathers, the coun- 
cils, the papal decretals, were simply the shadows, 
more or jess true or untrue, to the infallible and 
abiding Word. Because he could in his heart of 
hearts say ‘‘ Yes’’ to God’s word, he could say 
‘*No’’ to the emperor and the pope. 

Let the boy, indeed, learn to say ‘‘ No.’’ That 
is manly, wise, and well. But let him know also 
that the ‘‘No”’ is only the ring. of the golden 
‘* Yes.”’ Otherwise it is only the noise of a coun- 
terfeit, a sound which does not. prepare him for 
the battle. 
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Chronological Puzzles and their Mission 

We have reason to thank God that so much is 
omitted from the Bible, especially from the early 
chapters of the opening book of the Bible. For in- 
stanee, what should we do with the Bible, if all of the 
antediluvians had left a diary of their doings and mis- 
doings for even one century of their daily performances 
while getting ready to be wiped off the face of the 
God preserved us from that, and from many 
another harmful and misleading bit of history. And 
of even the early history that we have left to us there is 
much that we cannot understand, and that we have 
no need to be sure about. If the facts that are given 
in ‘those early chapters are not all clear to our very 
limited. knowledge, we can be grateful, and can be 
sure that we should not be the gainers if we had the 
knowiedge that we long for. An interested teacher 
in iowa, who has been hopelessly wrestling with some 
of these chronologica! puzzies, now seeks help from 
the Editor, in this way : 


earin ? 


Please see Critical Notes, Lesson 3,.The Sunday School 
Times, Tuly 6, 1901. Why can we not accept the chronological 
table of Genesis 11 : 10-32, as well as any other chronological 
table in Sehesis? What is_the earliest Old Testament date 
that can be accepted with any degree of certainty from its own 
chronological tables? Have we any authority other than that 
the chronological table in chapter 11 of Genesis is to be re- 
jected, as a whole, for supposing that.Abram was Terah’'s 
youngest son? See Critical Notes, Lesson 4, verses 4 and 5, 
The Sunday School Times, July 13. Though this supposition 
seems necesSary in order to reconcile Acts 7: 4 with Genesis 
11: 26, 32, and Genesis 12 : 4. 

It is not easy to say just what items of chronology 
in Genesis are to be taken literally as confirmed by 
outside evidence, although some have very positive 
opinions on certain points. As to this matter the 
Editor cannot-speak with confidence at every point, 
nor does he think that any other person on the face 
of the earth can speak confidently on every such 
point. Just what all those figures mean, we do not 
know. The past few years have, by their discoveries 
in the East, thrown new light on the chronology of 
Genesis. New discoveries in the East may cause that 
chronology to be changed again. Meantime, if we 
are confident concerning it, we are sure to be wrong. 
Professor Beecher is a careful and competent scholar 
in this field, and readers will do better to accept his 
views, as conforming to the latest present discoveries, 
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than to puzzle over their inability to straighten out 
things in this field, so as to leave nothing in doubt. 
And we may thank God that our spiritual interests 
do not pivot on our searching Genesis without finding 
a chronolegical puzzle in it. 


x 


How about the New Heavens 


and the New Earth ? 


Our danger in Bible study and in ordinary thought 
is of giving too much consideration to the future and 
to what is béyond our scope, and not enough to the 
living, pressing present. This is ‘illustrated by an 
inquiry from a Texas correspondent that is of a sort 
that has puzzled and misled Christian believers from 
the beginning. 

Isthe description oi the new heavens and the new earth 
figurative, and the ineasurement of the holy city, and when He 
says ‘‘ 1 go to prepare a d/ace for you, and ‘‘ In my Father's 
house’ are: many mansions,”’ etc.,—is this al! figurative? Is 
the future life a state of being, and not a place? ‘Some time 
will you answer this in Notes on Open Letters ? 

Why, of course; this description is figurative. if it 
were not so,:we could not understand it. A literal 
description ‘of the new ‘heavens and the new earth 
would confuse and mislead us ali hopelessly. We 
have réason to thank .God that it. has .not been at- 
tempted.. We-can-say, reverently, that God would 
be unable -to give us,’ except by a figure, a disclosure 
of the spiritual and: future ‘life.. This is not because 
of God's ‘limitations, but because of ours. Suppose 
that a:loving. mother were to say, concerning her child 
a few weeks ‘old, «‘ Now I'll explain to that child 
all the duties and dangers of life, so that it will under- 
stand them in advance.'’ Could she do what she 
proposed ? She would. have to teach it one little les- 
son at a time, and in figures. And this is God's way 
with: reference to this life and beyond. He uses 
simple figures for our sake. Let us be grateful that 
he does. 

‘‘Is the future life a state of being, and not a 
place?’’ Yesandno. ‘‘A state of being’’ and ‘‘a 
place’’ are figures of speech. They mean much or 
little according to what they suggest to us. What 
does ‘‘a state of being’’ mean? What does ‘‘a 
place*’ mean? Of one thing we may be sure,—the 
future life will not be anything like any state of being 
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or any place that we have known or conceived of 
in this life. But if, now and here, we live in 
Christ, and are satisfied in him, the future state will 
be more thati we can. long for, or can think of, while 
we are in this life. If.we try to have more than this, 
we shall certainly have less. 


x 
A Geologist’s Opinion of Genesis 


Recently an incident was recorded in: these col- 
umns, telling of a party of scientists exploring in 
Colorado, some ‘time ago, when the Book of Genesis 
came under discussion. Of course it was the more 
scientific men who most valued that book. That is 
always the case,—in Colorado, and Connecticut, and 
Canada, and everywhere else. It doesn't take much 
brains to doubt or sneer, but it requires some knowledge 
to perceive the truth, even when it is spread before 
one. The Colorado incident in these columns at- 
tracted attention, and has called forth comment from 
interested readers. An Ohio correspondent bears his 
testimony on the subject, as follows : 

I have just read, in fhe last number of The Sunday School 
Times, your Notes on Open Letters from a writer in Ohio 
who, twenty-four years ago, was one of a scientific -party that 
rode down through Boulder Cafion, Colorado, and was im- 
pressed by the remarks of one, the geologist of the party, 
whom they styled ‘‘Old Rocks.’’ I have a curiosity to know 
who wrote that letter for your columns, and I think it must be 
a scholar who recently was president of the Ohio University at 
Athens. I am ‘‘Old Rocks,’’ now twenty-four years older 
than then, but really not any older as the years of eternity roll. 
I read the article in The Sunday School Times just as I closed 
a Sunday-school lecture on the creation of the first day, and | 
am surprised at the writer's memory, as shown in your col- 
umns, of my words for so long a time, while I had long ago 
forgotten the words, but not that day's scenery in that grand 
old cafion. The biblical story is more fuily confirmed to-day 
than it was twenty-four years ago. 

The testimony of ‘‘ Old Rocks’’ is in the line of the 
knowledge and study and convictions of many an- 
other scientist and Bible lover. The more we know 
about the Bible, the more we shail value the Bible, 
and shall wonder at its text and scope. And the 
more we know of matters outside of the Bible, the 
higher will be our estimate of the Bible in comparison 
with all other sources of learning. 


x 
When Did the Rainbow Begin ? 


There are various lesson writers who give, in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times, their views 
of different points in the lesson under considera- 
tion week by week. Naturally they do not agree in 
these views. It is not to be wondered at. They 
have not agreed hitherto. They are not likely to 
agree henceforth. This is a peculiar source of satis- 
faction to the Editor, but occasionally it seems to dis- 
turb some of the readers. Thus a writer from New 
York state says : 

One of my teachers to-day called my attention to the seem- 
ing contrary teaching found in The Sunday School Times of 
July 6. <A writer in the primary department states that‘ after 
the flood was over, God made the first rainbow."’ A writer in 
the imtermediate department states, ‘‘ the rainbow has existed 
ever since the sun first shone on the spray.’’ I could not ex- 
plain, and refer the question to you. 

There zs contrary teaching in those utterances. It 
is evident that the two lesson writers hold and express 
different opinions on the point in question. But the 
name of each writer is given, and every reader is free 
to accept the opinion that seems to him most in ac- 
cordance with the sacred text, and the most reasonable 
view, all things considered. Does any reader of The 
Sunday School Times expect to have its several lesson 
writers always agree ? Would such a reader expect to 
have any half-dozen Bible commentaries take the same 
view of any point in question? As to this particular 
point about the rainbow, it may be said that there has 
been, not unnaturally, a difference of opinion among 
Bible réaders for many centuries. On the one hand, it 
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seems natural to suppose that, in the nature of things, 
‘‘the rainbow has existed ever since the sun first 
shone on the spray.’’ Yet many of those who look to 
the dead literalism of the Bible text have inclined to 
think that it was not until after the deluge that the 
rainbow first appeared, or was first shown to man. 
Many, perhaps most, scholars, understand the Bible 
as teaching that it was the significance of the rainbow 
as a token of a covenant that was then pointed out, 
whenever it first appeared, Of course, there is no 
positive evidence as to which of these views is the 
correct one. It would be worse than folly to discuss 
the question in its probabilities. More readers would 
be disturbed, and none helped. All of us know that 
it does not make the slightest difference to us which 
view we accept. But it is often that the matters which 
make least difference with us, or none, command as 
much attention as if the welfare of immortal souls 
depended on them. The present Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times has had charge of these pages for 
now more than twenty-five years. He does not think 
that in that time a single issue of the paper has ap- 
peared in which all the lesson writers have taken the 
same view of every point considered. He sincerely 
trusts that such dead uniformity will not take place in 
the future while he controls the paper. But if the 
readers want to find‘ other unimportant things to give 
their attention to, they can occupy themselves in find- 
ing out what it is that the lesson writers disagree about 
next week, They'll find it, if they hunt for it. 


ws 


Was the Deluge Universal ? 

No disbelief of the Bible, or hostility to the 
Bible, has been such a hindrance to the acceptance 
of Bible truth as have been the unreasonable misinter- 
pretations and the causeless misrepresentations of the 
Bible text by professed believers in, and defenders 
of, the Bible as a revelation from God. The impor- 
tant practical question as to the Bible text is more 
commonly, not, ‘* Do you believe it?'’ but ‘*Do you 
understand it?’' ‘*Do you know what it means ?"’ 
For instance, within the memory of men now living, 
Bible lovers have claimed that the world was created 
in six literal days, that this was about six thousand 
years ago, and that the sun and moon revolve around 
the earth. Of course, the Bible is not responsible for 
these false and absurd statements, but Bible readers 
are. And other misinterpretations of the Bible text 
have to be guarded against continually, in these days 


as in former days. Recent references, in these col- 


umns, to the Bible record of the deluge, bring this 
truth out prominently in letters from various. direc- 
tions. . For example, an earnest Bible lover from 
Nova Scotia writes on that subject as follows : 


“in treating of the lesson for July 21, it is everywhere as- 
sumed throughout The Sunday School Times that the flood 
was but local. This opinion involves the idea of a subsidence 
that would bring Ararat below the level of the undeluged land, 
or an wpheaval, around the portion deluged, as high as Ararat, 
It is about as easy to believe in a convulsion of nature causing 
a change in the relative position of land and water which 
would deluge the whole earth. But there is another difficulty 
in the way. It seems to be taken for granted that the inhabi- 
tants of the earth were confined to a limited district in Asia. 
This is scarcely credible. We know little about the antedi- 
luvians, but we do know that they lived to a great age, that 
some cf them had children at as early an age as twenty-nine 
years, and that some had children after they had passed the 
age of one hundred and eighty years. We must believe, then, 
that families were very large and that population increased 
rapidly. We know, too, that in modern times the increase of 
population is very rapid in new countries. More children are 
born, and fewer die in infancy. The causes which produce this 
effect would probably prevail to a far greater extent in the 
early ages of the earth. So it is a reasonable conclusion that 
the increase of population before the flood was very rapid. 
Suppose it doubled once in fifty years, which, judged by mod- 
ern ’ onditions, is a very moderate estimate, the earth would 
have, at the time of the flood, a population ten times what it 
has to-day. Such a population would, of necessity, overspread 
the whole earth, and a flood of local extent only wouldn't de- 
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stroy them all. Kindly give an opinion in, Notes on Open 
Letters. 

Of course, it is possible that the whole of the earth 
was deluged by the flood, —it is Josszb/e, in the sense 
that God can work any miracle that he chooses to 
perform ; but it is not probable, in view of what the 
Bible teaches, and of what a Bible believer is justified 
in understanding. It is not alone the lesson writers 
in The Sunday School Times who take this view of 
the case, but it is Bible scholars generally, all the 
world over. Moreover, Bible readers are liable to be 
greatly misled as to Bible teachings, through taking it 
for granted that the figures in the earlier chapters of 
Genesis indicate the age of patriarchs. Many of these 
figures, and the names with which they are used, 
clearly refer to tribes, or peoples, or communities, 
aad not to individuals. Other names refer to both 
tribes and individuals. This is as clearly shown in 
some Bible names as it is in the name America, which 
attaches to a people as well as to ‘a person. This is 
the case with such names as Canaan, and Zidon, and 
Heth. Again, in the name Mizraim we may feel sure 
that it applied to a particular country, and could not 
have applied to an individual. Names, taken liter- 
ally or figuratively, are sometimes thus employed in 
our day. For instance, we can say, ‘‘ Germania was 
the parent of Britannia, and Britannia was the parent of 
Columbia.'' Ought any to be misled by that? The 
question with every Bible reader should be, ‘‘ Do I 
understand the text aright?’’ There need be no 
doubt as to the correctness of the Bible, but there can 
be a question as to our own understanding of that text. 
In settling this question we may well consider the 
views of reverent Bible scholars of our day. All this 
has an important bearing on the condition of the earth 
before the flood. 


x 


Is Stealing Another’s Literary 
Work Blameworthy ? 


Honesty and truthfulness are certainly commend- 
able, and many practice these qualities because of 
their temporal value, while others are careful to adhere 
to them because it is wrong to do anything else. Yet 
neither honesty nor truthfulness is universal in the 
world, or ever has been. In the matter of thought or 
literary work, many are less strict in their regard for 
others’ possessions than in the matter of money or 
poultry or dry goods. But there is no good reason why 
this should be. A Pennsylvania clergyman, referring 
to the using, by one editor, of the literary work of an- 
other editor, asks for a statement of the proper limi- 
tations to be observed in such work. He writes : 

Since the beginning of our student life, we have been warned 
against plagiarism. We have been taught that dishonesty in 
the literary world is as culpable as anywhere else. We are 
not now charging any one with dishonesty, nor impugning any 
one with unworthy motive, but we desire to know in how far 
one man may use another's ideas and words as his own. We 
hoye you may find time and space in your most valued Notes 
ov Open Letters to clarify to our minds this inquiry. 

Using as one’s own, without consent or due credit, 
the literary work of another, is certainly dishonesty. 
Such an act is equivalent to stealing, or worse, for the 
thing taken has a cash value, and, in addition to this, 
it involves reputation and intellectual credit. Ordi- 
narily, the person doing it knows that his act is a 
dishonest one, but he does not expect to be found out. 
Of course, there are instances where due credit is acci- 
dentally omitted, in one periodical copying from an- 
other, but such accidents are to be regretted and 
carefully guarded against. Again, there are places 
and cases where original work is neither desired nor 
expected. For instance, in England, lithographed 
sermons are often sold and used, and in such cases 
the clergyman preaching them is credited only with 
good taste in his selection. And there are insignifi- 
cant religious newspapers in the United States which 
largely depend for the supply of their pages on edi- 
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torials and other articles taken from other ‘papers. 
But notwithstanding such exceptional cases, honesty 
is recognized as having its claims and its value, and 
in the pulpit and the editorial chair plagiarism is rec- 
ognized as a matter of dishonesty, and as not to be 


practiced. 
“a 


Knowing what to Leave Out 
in Sunday-School Study 

In arranging the Bible lessons to be studied, 
week by week, throughout a year, the International 
Lesson Committee has a heavy responsibility. This 
responsibility is quite as great in choosing the por- 
tions of the Bible to be omitted as in those to be 
selected. And the portions omitted are not all to be 
studied in connection with the portions taken for 
study. There is cause for profound gratitude thet 
this is so. Yet a Bible student in Arizona seems to 
be troubled because there is so little time for doing 


what he is not called to do. ~ He writes : 


It may seem presumptuous to criticise the lessons selected 
for this quarter. On looking them over, I am puzzled. How, 
in the half-hour allotted for teaching the lesson, are we going 
to find time to bring in what comes between the lessons? We 
are taken from the Garden of Eden to Noah in the Ark, from 
there to the call of Abram. Thinking that perhaps, in your 
Notes on Open Letters, you might be able to give us fine hints, 
I have taken the liberty of writing to you. 


Of course, we are not to find time ‘‘ to bring in, in the 
lesson hour, what comes between the lessons.’" The 
Lesson Committee hag not intended for us to do so. 
Adam and Noah can be connected in the minds of 
the pupils by three sentences stated by the teacher, 
or drawn out from a pupil by one question from the 
teacher. And soas to Noah and Abram. Other gaps 
may be properly left without the slightest attempt at 
their filling. But that this matter may be considered 
in the light of an authorized opinion, the question 
from, the Arizona correspondent has been referred to 
the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, Secretary of the Lesson 
Committee, and he responds to it as follows : 


No teacher can find time in the half-hour on Sunday to 
bring in all that comes between the lessons. Nor would he 
render the best service to his class if he could. Much of the 
Old ‘Testament that has been of high value to many former 
pupils is of no value now. Itwas important to teach the Jews 
how to worship according to the rules of the tabernacle and 
the temple, but Christian youth of to-day do not need to be 
taught those ancient forms. Much that is of value to some 
classes is of little worth to others. ‘The wise teacher selects 
that in the lesson which will best bring his own pupils into 
acquaintance and fellowship with God, and gives it life through 
his own experience interpreting it. The supreme purpose of 
the Bible is not to give men history or biography, but to reveal 
man's need of the redemption, and God's wonderful provision 
for it. To that end those events in history and in individual 
lives, sometimes idealized and sometimes simple outlines of 
facts, have been so chosen that they reveal the mind and plan 
and love of God for his children. What comes between the 
lessons and what is in the lesson are to be used by the 
teacher to make this revelation of God clear and impressive. 
His preparation is to possess himself of the knowledge of the 
Bible as far as he can, and then, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, to.select those things which will most inspire him 
and his pupils to know the will of God, and obey Him through 
love. If he finds that he must leave ott much, let him note 
what wide spaces of time were left unnoticed by the inspire:«| 
writers of the Bible. It is a long way from the Garden of Eden 
to Noah, but the important fact is that the sin which drove 
mankind out of the garden, where they had fellowship with 
God, increased until they were swept off the earth ; while one 
family, through the righteousness of its head andthe mercy of 
God, was preserved to found a new race, with whom God 
entered into covenant,—a covenant which he renewed and 
established with us upon better promises. To teach that great 
truth is to cover, as far as is needful, all the record from Adam 
to Noah. 


An important portion of our daily work in God's 
service is letting alone what we have no right to do. 
Even in Bible study and Bible teaching nothing is of 
greater value to us than omitting the much that is’ of 
no practical value in comparison with that which is 
all-important. « We need to consider this as Bible 
students and Bible teachers, now and always. 
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Lesson 9. September I. Isaac the Peacemaker 
Gen. 26 # 12-25: 


(Read Gen. 23 : 1 to 24: 67.) Memory verses: 24, 25 


Golden Text: Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of God.— Matt. 5 : 9 


COMMON VERSION 


16 And A-bim’e-léch said unto Isaac, Go 
from us ; for thou art much mightier than we. 

17 4 And Isaac departed thence,and pitched 7 
his tent in the valley of Gé’rar, and dwelt there. 

18 And Isaac digged again the wells of 18 
water, which they had digged in the days ot 
Abraham his father; for the Phi-lis’tines had 
stoppéd them after the death of Abraham: 
apd he called their names after the names by 
which his father had called them. 

tg And Isaac's servants digged in the val- 1 
ley, and found there a well of springing water. 

20 And the herdmen of Gé’rar did strive 20 
with Isaac's herdmen, saying, The water is 
ours: and he called the name of the well 
E’_ek ; because they strove with him. 

21 And they digged another well, and strove 2 
for that also : and he called the name of it Sit’- 


oO 


- 


nah. 
_,Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 
1. July 7.—God the Creator of All Things. ... . Gen. 1:1to2:3 
2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption. . . . . Gen. 3 : 1-15 
3. July 2x.+Noah Saved in the Ark... . 2.5... Gen. 8: 1-22 
4. July 28.—God Calls Abram... 2... 2 ee ee ee Gen. 12: 1-9 
5s. August 4.—Abram and Lot ..........-+.-. Gen. 13 : 1-18 
6. August 11. God's Promise to Abraham. .... . Gen. 15 : 1-18 


7. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession. ....... Gen. 18 : 16-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac... ...... . Gen. 22 : 1-14 
©. September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker . . Gen. 26 : 12-25 
10. September 8.—Jacob at Bethel ©... ...... Gen. 28 : 10-22 
11. September 15.—Jacob a Prince with God ...... Gen. 32 : 1-32 
12. September 22.—Temperance Lesson Prov. 23 : 29-35 
13. September 29.—Review. 


bd 
Parting from our enemies is not too high a price to 


pay for our peace. 
<e fs 


International Home Readings 


MOn.—Gen., 26 : 12-25. 
‘TUES.—Gen, 26 : 26-33. 
WED.—Gen. 21 : 22-32. 
THURS.—Prov. 16 : 19-33. 
Frit.—Col. 3: 9-17. ‘The rule of peace. 
Sat.—t1 Cor. 13 : 1-13. Greatness of charity. 
SUN.—Matt. 5 : 1-12.. ‘The blessing. 


Isaac the :peacemaker. 
A treaty of peace. 

A former dispute. 
Slow to anger. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


< 
A good man may be known hy his foes. 


a 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Isaac as an Example 
1. In Industry: 
Isadc sowed, ... found... an hundredfold (12-%4). 
The hand of the diligent maketh rich (Prov. 10 : 4). 
We command... with quietness they work (2 Thess. 3 : 11,12). 
2. In Peacefulness : 

Go from us. ... Isaac departed thence (15-7). 
Follow after peace with all men (Heb. 12 : 14). 
\s much asin you lieth, be at peace (Rom. 12: 18). 

3- In Pilial Reverence: 
The names... his father had called them (18). 
Honor thy father and mother . . . with promise (Eph. 6: 2, 3). 
And he was subject unto them (Luke 2 : 51). 
4. In Meekness: 
They strove... . He removed from thence (19-22). 
Blessed are the meek: . .. shall inherit (Matt. 5 : 5). 
With all lewliness and meekness (Eph. 4 : 1, 2). 
5. In Communion with God: 
The Lord appeared unto him: ... Fear not (23, 24). 


‘The Lord, who hath given me counsel (Psa. 16 : 7). 
Our fellowship is with the Father (1 John 1 : 3). 





REVISED VERSION 

16 And Abimelech said unto Isaac, Go from 
us; for thou art much mightier than we. 
And Isaac departed thence, and encamped 
in the valley of Gerar, and dwelt there. 
And Isaac digged again the wells of water, 
which they had 
Abraham his father ; for the Philistines had 
stopped them after the death of Abraham : 
and he called their names after the names 
by which his father had called them. 
Isaac's servants digged in the valley, and 
found there a wal 

And the herdmen of Gerar strove with 
Isaac's herdmen, saying, ‘The water is ours : 
and he called the name of the well ? Esek ; 
because they contended with him. And 
they digged another well, and they strove for 
that also: and he called the name of it 


digged in the days of shé-ba. 


And 
my servant Abraham's sake. 
of 'springing water. 


his tent there : 
digged a well. 


1 Heb. diving. 


* ~ % x 


6. In Worship: 
Builded an altar,... called upon... the Lord (25). 
Bring an offering, and come before him (1 Chron. 16 :. 29). 


Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? (Psa. 24 : 3-6). 
~ 


If you can trust God with your life, you can trust 
him for your living. > 




















Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Some years after the 
Isaac sacrifice, Sarah died, and was busied in the 
cave of Machpelah (chap. 23). Three years later, 
Isaac married Rebekah (chap. 24). Abraham married 
Keturah, and afterward made provision for her six 
sons and for Ishmael in the east country, making 
Isaac his heir (25 : 1-11). 
death, Fsau and Jacob were born (25 : 12-34), the 
births ,nt affair occurring, probably, after his death. 
Isaac moved his headquarters northward from Beer- 
lahai-roi (25 : 11) to Gerar, where Jehovah, in the- 
ophany, renewed to him the great promise (26 : 1-5). 
Then we have an account of his being blamed for say- 
ing that Rebekah was his sister (26 : 6-11), and then 
the incidents of the lesson. 

PLace. —The region of Gerar ; that is, the southern 
part of the country of the Philistines, but extending 
indefinitely to the south. Beersheba is about twenty- 
five miles inland, on the upper levels of the Wady 
Ghuzzeh, which runs through the Gerar region to the 
Mediterranean. For details see books of travel, es- 
pecially Dr. Trumbull’s ‘‘ Kadesh-barnea.’’ 
TimE.—Within twenty-five years after Abraham 


COMMON VERSION 


22 And he removed from thence, and digged 
another well; and for that they strove not: 
and he called the name of it Re-hd’both ; and 
he said, For now the LORD hath made room 
for us, and we shall be fruitful in the land. 

23 And he went up from thence to Bé’er- 


24 And the LORD appeared unto him the 24 
same night, and said, | am the God of Abra- 
ham thy father: fear not, for I am with thee, 
and will bless thee, and multiply thy seed for 


25 And he builded an altar there, and called 2 


upon the name of the LORD, and pitched 
and there Isaac's servants 


2 That is, Contention. 
For “ the Lorp”’ the American Revisers would, in every case, substitute “ Jehovah.” 


Fifteen years befere his 


REVISED VERSION 
22 8Sitnah. And he removed from thence, 
and digged another well; and for that 
they strove not: and he called the name 
of it * Rehoboth ; and he said, For now the 
LORD hath made room for.us, and we 
23 shall be fruitful in the land. And he went 
up from thence to Beer-sheba. And the 
LORD appeared unto him the same night, 
and said, | am the God of Abraham th 
father : fear not, for I am with thee, and will 
bless thee, and multiply thy seed for my 
servant Abraham's e. And he builded 
an altar there, and called upon the name 
of the LORD, and pitched his tent there ; 
and there Isaac's servants digged a well. 


4 That is, Broad places, or, Room. 


uw 


8 That is, Enmity. 


died (26 : 34), say, within a century or two of 1850 
B. C. 
PARALLEL PASSAGES, —None. 


% 
Critical Notes 


Verses 12-15.—/saac sowed in that land: The 
Bible does not represent the patriarchs as rudely no- 
madic, but as practicing agriculture. 

Verses 16, 17.—Much mightier than we: Or, 
‘«much too mighty for us."’ So many as to render 
the land too populous. Compare verses 13, 14, and 
14:14. It cannot mean less than that Isaac had 
some,thousands of dependants. — 7he valley of Gerar : 
The Wady Ghuzzeh, above the limits of the lowland, 
or, possibly, a wady farther seuth, an affluent of 
El-Arish. 

Verse 18.—Digged again, etc. : We have here a 
glimpse of extensive industrial operations by Abra- 
ham, for the wells in this region are no mean triumphs 
of industry and engineering skill. Those of Beer- 
sheba, for example, are from forty to a hundred feet 
deep, and cut in part through solid rock. See books 
of reference, or the article by Professor George L. 
Robinson in the Biblical World for April, 1901.— 

The Philistines: Historically they were Greeks, in 
the wide sense of that name, apparently pirates who 
forced a settlement on the Mediterranean coast, in- 
termarried with the native Semites, and adopted their 
language, and, in part, their institutions. It is possi- 
ble that Isaac's contemporaries were true Philistines, 
though some hold that these came later, and that 
the writer here uses the term in a merely geographi- 
cal sense. See ‘‘ Gerar’’ and ‘ Philistines’’ in the 
Hastings Bible Dictionary.— 7heir names: One or 
more at Beersheba (21 
known. 


: 31), and others now un- 
Abraham had ranged over a wide extent of 
this region,—as far south as Kadesh, and west to the 
vicinity of Egypt (20 : 1). 

Verses 19-22.—Digged in the vallry : They needed 
more water than the old wells would afford. 
could find it anywhere near the wady by digging 


They, 


deep enough.— 7he water is ours: They could not 
dispute Isaac's right to the old wells, which his tribe 
had long used ; but he claimed also the right to dig 
new wells, and this claim they resisted.—F£sek . 

contended : This noun and verb are used only here in 
the classical Hebrew. 
guages suggests toiling, or trouble, or turmoil. —.Siz- 
nah: From the stem whence comes the name of 


The use in the cognate lan- 
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Satan, the great opposer.—He removed: He gave up 
the attempt in that vicinity, and went elsewhere. 
Isaac's function as peacemaker consisted in his giving 
up, for the sake of good neighborhood, certain advan- 
tages to which he claimed a right. 

Verses 23-25.—And he went up: This statement 
begins a new paragraph. Whether the intervening 
time was a few days or some years we have no means 
of knowing,.., As Beersheba is on a higher level than 
any possible location for Rehoboth, it is not necessary 
to find here the suygestion that his going up was for 
purposes of worship, though that is not unlikely. — 
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Jehovah appeared: At all events, it was accompa- 
nied by worship, to which Jehovah responded by 
theophany.— He builded an altar... and pitched his 
tent there: But he also now established his head- 
quarters there somewhat permanently, as Abraham 
had done before him.—Digged a well: The men of 
Gerar could not dispute his right to dig there, clearly 
within the territory where Abraham had dug wells. - 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

% 

The greatest enemy of the present is he who un- 

does the good of the past. 
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The First Apostle of Peace at Any Price 


By Alexander 


HE salient feature of Isaac's life,is that it has no 
salient features. He lived out his hundred and 
eighty years in quiet, with little to make history. 
Few details of his story are given, and some of these 
are not very creditable. He seems never to have 
wandered far from the neighborhood of Beersheba. 
These quiet, rolling stretches of thinly peopled land 
contented him, and gave pasture for his flocks, as 
well as ground for his cultivation. Like many of the 
tribes of that district still, he had passed from the 
purely nomad and pastoral life, such as Abraham led, 
and had begun to ‘‘sow in that land.’ That marks 
a stage in progress. His father's life had been like a 
midsummer day, with bursts of 
splendor and heavy thunder-clouds ; 
his was liker a calm day in autumn, 
windless and unchanging from 
morning till serene evening. The 
world thinks little of such lives, but 
they are fruitful. 

Our lesson begins with a sweet 
little picture of peacetul industry, 
blessed by God, and therefore pros- 
pering. ‘Travelers tell us that the 
land where Isaac dwelt is still mar- 
velously fertile, even to rude farm- 
ing. But to be merely a successful 
farmer and sheep-owner might have 
seemed poor work to the heir of 
such glowing promises, and the 
prospect of a high destiny often dis- 
gusts its possessor with lowly duties. 
‘« But if we hope for that which we 
see not, then do we with patience 
wait for it,’ and the best way to fit 
ourselves for great things in the 
future is to bend our backs and wills 
to humble toil in the present. Peter 
expected every day to see the risen 
Lord, when he said, ‘‘I go a fish- 
ing.’ 

The Philistines’ envy was very 
natural, since Isaac was an alien 
and, in some sense, an intruder. 
Their stopping of the wells was a 
common act of hostility, and an 
effectual one in that land, where everything lives 
where water comes, and dies if it is cut off. Abime- 
lech’s reason for ‘‘extraditing’’ Isaac might have 
provoked a more pugnacious person to stay and 
defy the Philistines to expel him. ‘‘ Thou art much 
mightier than we,'’ and so he could have said, ‘‘ Try 
to put me out, then,’’ and the result might have 
been that Abimelech and his Philistines would have 
been the ones to go. But the same spirit was in the 
man as had been in the lad, when he let his father 
bind him and lay him on the altar without a struggle 


McLaren, D.D. 


or a word, and he quietly went, leaving his fields and 
pastures. ‘‘ Very poor-spirited,’’ says the world ; 
what does Christ say ? ; 

Isaac was not ‘‘original.’’ He cleaned ‘out the 
wells which his father had digged, and, with filial 
piety, gave them again the old names ‘‘ which his 
father had called them.'’ Some of us nowadays get 
credit for being ‘‘ advanced and liberal thinkers,’’ 
because we regard our fathers’ wells as much too 
choked with rubbish to be worth clearing out, and 
the last thing we should dream of would be to revive 
the old names, But the old wells were not enough 
for the new time, and so fresh ones were added. 





A PLOWING SCENE IN SYRIA 


Isaac and his servants did not say, ‘‘ We will have no 
water but what is drawn from Abraham's wells. What 
was enough for him is enough fdr us.’’ So, like all 
wise men, they were conservatively progressive and 
progressively conservative. 

The Gerar shepherds were sharp lawyers. They 
took strong ground in saying, ‘‘ the wafer is ours ;"’ 
you have dug welis, but we are ground-owners, and 
what is below the surface, as well as what is on it, is 
our property.’’ Again Isaac yielded, moved on a 
little way, and tried again. A second well was 
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claimed, and given up, and all that Isaac did was to 
name the two ‘‘Contention’’ and ‘‘Enmity,’’ as a 
gentle rebuke and memorial. Then, as is general!y 
the resuit, gentleness wearied violence out, and the 
Philistines tired of annoying before Isaac tired of 
yielding. So he came into a quiet harbor at last, and 
traced his repose to God, naming his last well «‘ Broad 
Plaees,"’ because the Lord had made room for him. 
Such a quiet spirit, strong in non-resistance, and 
ready to yield rather than quarrel, was strangely out 
of placé in these wild days and lands. He obeyed 
the Sermon on the Mount millenniums before it was 
spoken. Whether from temperament or from faith, 
he is the first instance of the Christian type of excel- 
lence in the Old Testament. For there ought to be 
no question that the spirit of meekness, which will 


not meet violence by violence, is the Christian spirit. | 
Christian morals alters the perspective of moral excek 


lences, and exalts meekness above the ‘heroic vir- 


tues '' admired by. the world. The violets and lilies | 


in Christ's garden outshine voluptuous roses and 
flaunting sunflowers. In this day, when America 
and. England have been plunged into war, and are 
tempted te canonize the soldier, we need more than 
ever to insist that the highest type is ‘‘the Lamb of 
God,"’ who was “as a sheep before her shearers."’ 
To fight for my rights is not the Christian ideal, nor 
is it the best way to secure them. Isaac will gene- 
rally weary out the Philistines, and get his well at 
last, and will have escaped much friction and many 
evil passions, 


** Tis safer being meek than fierce.’’ 


Isaac won the friendship of his opponents by his 
patience, as the verses after the les- 
son tell. Their consciences and 
hearts were touched, and they ‘‘ saw 
plainly that the Lord was with 
him,’’ and sued him for alliance. 
It is better to turn enemies into 
friends than to beat them, and have 
them as enemies still. ‘I'll knock 
you down unless you iove me’’ does 
not sound a very, hopeful way of 
cementing peaceful relations. But 
‘‘when a man’s ways please the 
Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him.’’ But 
Isaac won more than the Philis- 
tines’ favor by his meek peaceful- 
ness, for ‘‘the Lord appeared unto 
him,’’ and assured him that, un- 
defended and unresisting as he was, 
he had a strong defense, and need 
not be afraid: ‘‘Fear not, for I am 
with thee.’’ The ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit is, in the 
sight of God, of great price, and 
that not only for ‘‘a woman ;"’ and 
it brings visions of God, and assur- 
ances of tranquil safety to him who 
cherishes it. The Spirit of God 
comes down in the likeness of a 
dove, and that bird of peace sits 
‘* brooding ‘only’ on the charmed 
wave'’ of a heart stilled from strife 
and wrath, like a quietSummer's sea. 

Isaac's new home at Beersheba, having been thus 
hallowed by the appearance of the Lord, was conse- 
crated by the building of an altar. We should-hallow 
by grateful remembrance the spots where God has 
made himself known to us. The best beginning of a 
new undertaking is to rear an altar. It is well when 
new settlers begin their work by calling on the name 
of the Lord. Beersheba and Plymouth Rock area 
pair. First comes the altar, then the tent can be 
trustfully pitched, but ‘‘except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.’’ And if the 
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house is built in faith, a well will not be lacking ; for 
they who ‘seek first the kingdom of God’’ will have 
all needful ‘‘ things added unto them."’ 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Often the life about which least can be said is the 
one that says the most. 


oe 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


vie ND Isaac's SERVANTS DIGGED IN THE VAL- 
LEY, AND FOUND THERE A WELL OF SPRING— 
ING WarTeR.’’— Among the nomadic tribes of the 
East the most fruitful source of contention is in regard 
to the use of the wells. The more powerful party 
will usurp possession of a well, and beat off the 
weaker ones. If these then go to work and dig a well 
for themselves, even then the tyrannical usurpers will 
invent some pretext to deprive them of its use. They 
very often impudently claim the ownership of all the 
subterranean streams of water that may happen to be 
in that region, to the “exclusion of every one who is 
not strong enough to resist them. The digging of a 
well is, in most cases, a laborious and costly under- 
taking, and the malicious spite of a migratory horde 
is in no way more effectively shown than in the filling 
up of the wells dug by others. In some cases, in a 
valley where the geological formation is favorable, 
and an impermeable stratum of rock is suitably 
placed, an underground reservoir of water may be 
reached at no very great depth, and thus an ‘‘arte- 
sian’’ well be formed, in which the water rises up to 
the top and flowsin a stream. Such wells, furnishing 
an abundant supply of water without any labor of 
drawing, naturally cause great rejoicing. The water 
was called by the Hebrews springing water, or living 
water. 
ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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He who concedes often conquers. 
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Rarity of Peacemakers in the East 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


N COUNTRIES which are continually being flooded 
with gospel light, and where the individual is 
taught to see his own good in the good of all, men are 
hardly in a position to appreciate the peaceable con- 
duct and the unselfish character of Abraham and 
Isaac ; but those who live in lands in utterly different 
circumstances cannot restrain their admiration of, and 
homage to, the patriarchs in question. 

We have known a dispute over a patch of grass or 
growing corn to lead to bloodshed and terrible conse- 
quences. We have seen some spend their last penny, 
and then: go a-borrowing in order to prosecute their 
Our summer 
is practically half the year, and is rainless ; conse- 
quently water, or the want of water, is the cause of 


lawsuits over what we consider trifles. 


many troubles. Many times have we been grieved 
witnesses of scenes between a woman nearly four- 
score years old and her brothers-in-law and other 
relatives over a little spring in a creek near by. 

‘‘The water is ours,’’ they say, whereupon she 
screams, swings her arms in the air, and beats her 
A very different spirit 
was that of Isaac. As if fulfilling in advance the 
precept of Him of whom he was the type, when his 
neighbors robbed him of one well, he went and 
‘«digged another.’’ In this, his Christian magnan- 
imity, so to speak, exceeded even that of his father ; 
for, when Abraham showed generosity to Lot, he was 
generous to a relative, but Isaac was good to mali- 
No wonder that God blessed him, no 


breast in uncontrollable rage. 


cious aliens. 
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wonder that he inherited the fruit of the earth ; for 
Isaac sowed in that land, and received in the same 
year a hundredfold. 

In a country where the methods of agriculture are 
still those of old, the seed is first scattered all over the 
ground, and the plow is then employed to scratch the 
surface and cover it. 

MrT. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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We best honor our ancestors by digging their good 

deeds yet deeper. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HAT emisience of Christian character may be 
expected in these old, old times? We think 
of evolution, development, progress, and the glory of 
achievement in our day. But are there any more 
eminent Christians and more keroic lives to-day than 
those commemorated in the Old Testament and sum- 
marized in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews? There 
are more saints to-day, but are they taller ? 

Almost in the climax of thg Beatitudes stands the 
one relating to the peacemakers. In the chapter, 
Romans 12, of exhortations to the very highest life, 
we are asked .to live peaceably with all men, as be- 
cometh the followers of the Prince of Peace. 

Isaac was the true son of his father, who bade Lot 
choose the best for the sake of peace. 

What enormous provocations he had! He was 
mightier than his envious enemies, who filled up his 
wells again and again with earth, yet he moved again 
and again, rather than fight them. His principle 
was, it is better to suffer wrong than to have his ser- 
vants fight for him. It was a foregleam of the char- 
acter of Christ. 

Results : 1. The Lord set him in a broad place ina 
fruitful land (v. 22), There was more opportunity to 
increase his strength and wealth. 

2. The God of Abraham appeared unto him with 
new and richer promises. 

' 3. He builded an altar for worship before he pitched 
his tent or dug a well. 

Note the traits of character. He was the only son 
of a rich man, and inherited his wealth. But he 
became a very skilful farmer (v. 12) and cattleman 
(v. 14). 

But, being mightier than all his: neighbors, he did 
not become arrogant’and offensive. He called the 
reopened wells by the names: his father had given 
them. He was filial, loving, and not anxious for his 
own fame: 

Long before the lofty exhortation was given (1 Pet. 
3: 11), he was able to seek peace and pursue it. No 
wonder the Lord appeared unto him, and said : ‘‘ Fear 
not, for I am with thee, and will bless thee.’’ 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


Are the Philistines envied him (vy. 14). Of 

course, for he was successful. Sticks and 
stones are never thrown at fruitless trees. Envy is 
the homage which failure pays to prosperity. To be 
the object of envy is to have received the highest 
compliment. Pay ng more attention to the criticisms 
of the envious than the moon does to the dogs that 
stand in the doors of their kennels and howl. Just 
shine on—as she does. But to be the subject of 
envy,—ah ! what curse is greater? And what bosom 
is without it? It lurks in our hearts like vipers in 
caverns and under brush-heaps. If you say there is 
none at all in your soul, it is because you are incapa- 
ble of self-analysis. The ocean may as well say, 
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‘‘There is no salt in me,"’ or vinegar, ‘‘1 am not 
sour.’’ We instinctively like to find a fault in others, 
and dislike to discover a perfection. The terrible 
thing about envy is that it is a poison fruit from a holy 
blossom. It is a noble instinct to desire to surpass 
others, and Heaven implanted it in the soul. It is 
the hatred of being surpassed that becomes a curse. 

The Philistines had stopped them, and filled them 
with earth (v. 15). If envy never did anything but 
lurk around the bottom of the soul and roil up the 
mud, it would be bad enough. But it is absolutely 
incapable of being imprisoned. You can lock up ani- 
mals and men and explosives with a reasonable degree 
of hope that they will never escape ; but no walls were 
ever built high enough or thick enough to keep that 
wild beast, envy, inside them. Sooner or later it 
will sneak out. through your hands, or your lips, or 
your eyes. You will do something, or say something, 
or look something, that will reveal it. You too will 
be trying to stop up the springs and fill up the wells 
of other men’s lives if you do not stop up the foun- 
tain of envy in your own. 

Go from us; for thou art much mightier than we 
(v. 16). In our relation to our superiors (if they are 
much mightier than we), we fluctuate between flun- 
keyism and crush-them-out-ism, between licking their 
boots and guillotining them. In this age the unsuc- 
cessful people have begun to echo the cry of Abime- 
lech, ‘‘ Go from us ; for thou art much mightier than 
we!'’ It begins to look as if the same fear of suc- 
cess which led Isaac's neighbors to drive him out 
might extinguish or exile his successors. ‘‘ You are 
getting all our lands ; you are gobbling up all natural 
opportunities ; you are snatching our money. We 
are afraid of you. You are mightier than we. Go 
from us.’’ If this feeling is not suppressed, or re- 
pressed, it will make a panic ora revolution. It is 
human nature to feel it. Who has not? 
irrational, fatal fear! Banish the people who are 
successful now, and the next rank in ability will take 
their places. Drive out the people who tyrannize by 
wealth, and you make room for those who tyrannize 
by cunning. Safety does not lie in crippling or de- 
stroying exceptional men, but in lifting up others to 
their level. Abimelech! Sit up a little later, work 
a little harder, be a little shrewder, and Isaac will 
have less advantage. 


Biseless, 


The water is ours (v. 20). There you are again ! 
The mad instinct vf man not only desires to extin- . 
guish his successful rival, but to appropriate the fruits 
of his industry or his genius. ‘It's ours !"’ cry the 
highwaymen and the pirates, and rush upon their 
prey.. If the problems of civilization could be solved 
by one word, and that word ‘‘confiscation,’’ how 
simple and.easy it would be! The big boys used to 
confiscate the ‘‘trot’’ lines, kites, and marbles of the 
little ones in my day, and-I suppose they do yet. It 
is a terrible law, but no better seems to be in sight, 
that just so much water is ours as we dig for. The 
hope of civilization does not lie in violent ‘* appro- 
priation ’" by the weak, but voluntary surrender by 
the strong. Andrew Carnegie, and not John Most, is 
the prophet and prophecy of the millennium. 

And for that they strove not (v. 22). The fugitive 


found peace at last. Do not be discouraged. You 
may be driven from one vantage-ground to another in 
life, but you will at last find one you can hold. Not, 


perhaps, because they will not ‘‘ strive’’ for the wells. 
you dig, but because you have found the spot in which 
God will defend you.. ‘‘ For that they strove not ?'’ 
Exceptional experience! For what little treasure of 
yours will not men strive? Your one little ewe lamb 
is no safer from that rapacious greed than your neigh- 
bor’s great flock. But in your heroic retreat you 
shall at last find some Gibraitar where they will strive 
in vain. It is your ‘‘ pon sto,"’ and God will defend 
you in it. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson for to-day. 
Golden Text. 


Give the 
In what did Isaac's property 
mostly consist ? How did the Philistines feel toward 
him ? . How did they show this feeling? What did 
Abimelech ask Isaac to do? Why did he want Isaac 
to go to some other part of the country? If Isaac 
had wished, could he have whipped the Philistines ? 
What kind of a spirit did Isaac show in all this action 
of his? Is this the right spirit to show? What kind 
of a spirit do men more often display? (A spirit of 
war.) Yes, and that not only as between nations, but 
as between individuals. Now talk a little about this 
matter of War. Put that word on the board, and then 
draw out that we have wars in our midst. In school 
boys have wars, and are divided into parties. Put 
down the words In School. Then draw out the wars 
that men have in business, which they fight out in 
lawsuits. Put down the word Business. Then, alas ! 
we have wars in families as well, and brother and 
sister fall out, and even parents fight. Put down the 
word Families. Now rub out the word ‘‘ War,'’ and 
put in its place the word Peace. Would not things 
go much better in this world if we had this peace 
everywhere ? Close with a prayer that we may re- 
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ceive the blessing in this life of which our Golden 
Text to-day speaks. 





WAR IN 
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Meekness is often the mark of might. 
‘tet! 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


‘* Where he leads me I will follow."’ Psalm 119 : 9-16. 


‘‘ Lord, I hear of showers of blessing." (172 : 7-12.) 
‘* The Lord is my shepherd."’ Psalm 24 : 1-6. 
‘‘Sowing in the morning, sowing: seeds of (31 : 1-3.) 
kindness.”* Psalm 112: 1-6. 
** Lord, I care not fur riches.”’ (162 : 1-6.) 


‘*When peace, like a rivex, attendeth my Psalm 116 : 1-8. 


way.” (167 ; 1-5.) 
‘While foes are strong and danger near."" = psalm 85 : 8-13. 
‘* Oh happy day that fixed my chvice."’ (116 : 3-5.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories. 
It, Lesson Topic: Isaac the Peacemaker. ; 

The story of a quarrel, and how it was settled. 
Ill. Golden Text: Blessed are the peacemakers. for they 

shall be called the children of God.—Matt. § : 9. 

IV. Result Sought: 

The development of a peace-making spirit. 
V. Starting-Points : 


(Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.]} 

1. A story about a quarrel. 
2. The Golden Text. 
3. Review of the Sermon on the Mount. 
4. Review of Isaac's life. 
VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

‘It's mine! I tell you it's mine !"’ 

‘« No, it isn’t; it's mine!"’ 

‘IT know better; it is my alley! 
Jones six marbles for it !’’ 

‘That isn't the one you got from Fred Jones ; 
that's mine, I tell you !"’ 

These are the words that Aunt Charlotte overheard 
as she listened to Robert and Fred quarreling over 
the alley. 

‘«] wonder*when the quarrel will end,"’ she said to 
herself. 


I gave Fred 


2. THe Lesson Story. 

Our Bible story to-day is about a quarfel and the 
way it was settled. What was our last lesson about ? 
What was Abraham called? Who was Isaac ? etc. 

Abraham had died, and Isaac had grown to be a 
man. He was rich in flocks and herds, but there was 
a famine in the land, and the cattle and sheep could 
noteget enough grass to eat or water to drink. There 
had been ne rain for a long time. The grass was all 
dried up, and the lakes and rivers had very little 
water in them. In the hope of finding pasture and 





water, Isaac took up his tents and went to a place 
called Gerar. The king of that country was named 
Abimelech. He and his people also had great flocks 
and herds. They, too, wanted water for them. One 
time Isaac and his servants dug and found a well of 
springing water, but, when the people of Gerar saw 
the well, they said: ‘‘ The water is ours. You must 
go, and leave it." So the quarrel began between 
them. The question then was, how was the quarrel 
to be settled ? What do you think Isaac did? He 
gave them the well, and went off and dug another. 
But when he found water again, the people came once 
more, and said that they must have that well also. 
What do you suppose Isaac did. this time? He had 
a right to the well, and might have fought for it ; but 
he was a peacemaker, so, rather than quarrel, he 
gave them that well also. Then he went off again, 
and the third time dug a well; but this one they 
allowed him to keep. After that the king of the 
country, seeing Isaac was a peaceful man, came to 
him, and said : «‘ Let us be friends. We will make a 
covenant with you.’’ So they made an agreement—or 
a covenant, as it is called—that they would not quarrel 
with one another again. 


3. Fue TrRuTH EMPHASIZED. 


What is a peacemaker? Who was Isaac's father ? 
Was Abraham a peacemaker? When? Was Isaac 
a peacemaker? What did he do? Why did he give 
up what.was his right? What does the Golden Text 
say? How many does it take to make a quarrel ? 

Do you remember the story about the two foxes ? 
Once upon a time there were two foxes who lived to- 
gether. © One said to the other: , 

‘*Let’'s quarrel. Two-legged folks quarrel, why 
shouldn't we ?.’ 

** How shall we set about it?'’ said his friend. 

‘*Oh ! that cannot be difficult. I'll say this is my 
stick, then you say it's yours, then we'll begin."’ 

‘* That stick is mine !"" said the first fox. 

‘Very well,’’ said the other ; 
to it."’ 


**you are welcome 
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‘* But we shall never quarrel at this rate,"’ 
friend. Let's try again. That stick is mine !"’ 

‘* Very well; you may have it,"" was the gentle 
answer. 

‘« But,”’ said the other, jumping up and licking his 
friend's face, ‘‘we shall never quarrel in this way. 
Don’t you know it takes two to make a quarrel any 
day ?"’ 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth 


It Takes Two to 
Emphasized. 


Make a Quarrel. 





_ The Lesson 
Story. 


Preparation 
for Lesson A Story of a Quarrel. 
Story. 


Vill. Blackboard IlMustrations 


“BLESSED ARE THE 
PEACEMAKERS” 


Isaac the Peacemaker. 
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IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE A QUARREL 


1. Print part of the Golden Text on the blackboard 
before the class assembles, as suggested in the cut. 

2. As the lesson story is told, use some movable 
tents, made of paper, to represent Isaac’s movements. 
Picture him going into the land of Gerar, digging 
wells, etc., and, as he gives up to the others, move 
the tents from well to well. 

3. As a closing thought, print the words, 
TAKES TWO TO MAKE A QUARREL."’ 

MONTREAL, CAN, 
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It often takes more courage to escape from a quar- 
rel than to enter into one. 


<_0 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ELL the beautiful love story of Isaac. It will in- 

terest your pupils in his character. Sketch his 
home life (Gen. 25 : 27-34). You have now a win- 
some picture of a man who never did any brilliant 
deed or left on record a saying of great wisdom. Yet 
God loved him. 

Use this lesson to teach the value of ordinary per- 
sons. Read Phillips Brooks's sermon on ‘‘ The Man 
of One Talent.’ Think on his saying that ‘* the very 
certainty that the world must be saved by the faithful- 
ness of common people is what is needed to rescue 
such people from commonplaceness in their own 
eyes.’’ Most probably all of your class will grow up 
to be such people. Our American motto concerning 
every calling in life is, ‘‘ There is room at the top."’ 
Try to-day to save your pupils from the discontent 
and disappointment which will- threaten them when 
they discover that they ‘have fiot ability toréach the 
top. 

Isaac: is a good illustration of avery useful life, ful- 
filling the plan of God without any great qualities or 
opportunities of leadership. To show the value of it, 
direct attention to these three things : 

1. Isaac’s Inheritance. Ask your pupils, a week 
in advance, to find out what Isaac did. He begat 
and trained children, not very successfully ; took care 
of his property, so that it increased largely ; digged 
wells ; moved from one place to another, to avoid 
strife with his neighbors, and worshiped God. 

Everything he had he got from his father. Abra- 
ham left him his wealth, got him a wife, chose 
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for him a place to live, dug the wells which he 
had only to reopen, secured for him the blessing of 
God (Gen. 26 : 4, 5). Contrast with the life of Isaac 
that of Abraham, the pilgrim, the pioneer, whose faith 
was tested by a lifetime of hope deferred. Yet, if 
Isaac had failed to fill his narrower place well, we 
should never have heard of Abraham. Press home 
this truth. God's plans are not limited to one man 
or generation, or to great men. 

2. Isaac’s Peaceable Spirit. He was envied for 
his prosperity. His neighbors did the meanest thing 
they could do to him in stopping up his wells. He 
might justly have retaliated in self-protection. But 
he did a nobler thing. He surrendered his rights 
rather than quarrel. He rendered good for evil till 
he made them confess that the Lord was with him, 
and ask him to enter into covenant with them. The 
name of the place where he settled at last for his 


- permanent abode is the best testimony he has left of 


his great victory. It is Beersheba,—‘‘The well of 
the covenant.”’ 

To vanquish a foe in war may be a brave deed. 
To conquer him by proved superiority of character in 
peace till he owns that God is with you, and therefore 
wants to be at¥peace with you, is Christlike. Teach 
your children Luke 6 : 35. 

3- Isaac’s Trust in God. He had the assurance 
from God of his presence and favor (Gen. 26 : 3-5). 
His noble patience in giving up advantages rather 
than fight for them was rewarded by renewed prom- 
ises from God (vs..24, 25). The altar he built was a 
monument of his trust. But the best evidence was 
the testimony of his former Philistine foes and 
neighbors : ‘‘ We saw plainly that the Lord was with 
thee.’’ 

Isaac accepted his father’s inheritance as a trust, 
carried out his father’s plans, prospered in his busi- 
ness, gained the testimony of others that he dwelt 
with God, and handed down to his children the trust 
he had received. Is not such a life worth living ? 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Isaac’s Mission. What did his father do for 
him? What did Abraham expect him to do? (Gen. 
21:12.) How did he fulfil his mission ? # What place 
had Isaac in God's plan for saving the world? How 
can we best serve God ? 

2. Isaac’s Peacemaking. Had Isaac a right to the 
wells dug by his father? Why did the Philistines rob 
him of them? Why did he surrender them? Why 
did he not give up trying to establish a place for him- 
self? What encouragement have we to continue to 
work faithfully when men distrust us and treat us un- 
justly ? 

3. Isaac’s Reward. What did the names mean 
that Isaac gave to the wells he dug? How did he 
fight the Philistines ? What victory did he win? Did 
he retain his possessions? What reputation did he 
gain in his time? What did he leave to posterity ? 

Boston. 
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Patience ever prevails over passion. 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Isaac the Lover of Peace 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 22 : 9, 10; 24: 
62-67 ; 25 : 19-21 ; 26). 
|For each member of the Bible Class.} 

The story of Isaac, as told in the Book of Genesis, 
is overshadowed by the stories of the lives of Abra- 
ham and of Jacob. In comparison with them, the 
personality of Isaac seems taint and unreal. At 
least, Isaac lives a quiet uneventful life in the main. 
He is forty years old (25 : 20) when he marries Re- 
bekah. ‘Twenty years later (25 : 26), the twins were 
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born. His whole life numbered one hundred and 
eighty years, yet only one chapter of Genesis is de- 
voted to his doings. The majority of the items of 
interest are really told in the interests of the other 
patriarchs. 

Our noblest impression of Isaac, on the whole, is 
given us in the narrative of his intended sacrifice. 
The obedience and resignation of the youth are no 
less remarkable than the courage of both father and 
son and the unflinching faith of Abraham. It is 
clear that Isaac’s co-operation is implied, when Abra- 
ham is described as preparing Isaac for the act of 
sacrifice. 

The life of Isaac is simple He moves about very 
little, encamping at Beer-lahai-roi, Gerar, and Beer- 
sheba, places in near proximity. He is one who 
loves quiet and-is prone to meditation (24 : 63). If 
we may interpret this to set forth a thoughtful, self- 
contained, deliberate personality, it is in curious 
contrast to that of Abraham, but represents, none the 
less, a valuable type of character. Dods emphasizes 
his patience in waiting for God's own readiness for 
movement, but does not fail to recognize a hint or 
two of dreamy apathy, of incapacity for active duty, 
and of gratification of appetite. His contemplative- 
ness is accompanied by a willingness to concede to 
others rather than to maintain his rights,—a readi- 
ness to yield his own affairs to some other and stronger 
hand. In no sense is the Isaac of Genesis such a 
character as either Abraham or Jacob or Joseph. 
He is notable for negative qualities. 

‘It may be questioned whether, in chapter 26, he 
may be called the peacemaker. He avoided strife, 
but by refusing to fight. He was a man of peace and 
quiet. 

The narrative of chapter 26, with the exception of 
several inserted verses, is attributed to the Jehovist. 
In incidents it parallels 12 ; 11-20 and 20: 1-17, but 
is the simplest and most natural of all three. The 
writer relates the tradition quite as it came to him. 
It is interesting to note that Abimelech is called a 
king of the Philistines, a nation generally supposed 
now to have entered the land not long before Joshua's 
time. Gerar was in territory later known as Phil- 
istine. 

Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely s»pplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 


It is instructive to compare the sketches of Isaac 
made by Stanley, ‘‘ Jewish Church ’’ (33); by Geikie, 
‘*Hours’’ (I, 378); and by Dods, ‘ Expositor’s 
Genesis "’ (242-244, 268-270), with Ryle’s article in 
the Hastings Bible Dictionary (II, 484). 


III]. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. ‘The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.| 


1. Isaac's Love for Quiet. (1.) Gather together 
such incidents-in the life of the patriarch Isaac as 
seem to declare his marked tendency toward quiet. 
(2.) How may we explain this characteristic in a son of 
such active parents ? 

2. His Positive Qualities. (3.) What qualities 
directly worthy of recognition may we recognize in his 
personality? (Dunning: 1.| (4.) Is it true that «‘the 
covenant of blessing [Gen. 26: 5] is granted to Isaac 
and his seed, not for their own sake, but for their 
father Abraham's sake *’ ? 

3. His Wife, Rebekah. (5.) How did she supple- 
ment her husband in personal traits ? 

4. His Sojourn at Gerar. (6.) Why was it better 
for Isaac to remain in Gerar (26 : 2) than to go down 
to Egypt? (7.) What would be one’s natural expla- 
nation of the greatness alluded to in verses 13 and 14 
in view of the earlier allusions to the property and 
retainers of Abraham. Had the men ef Gerar a good 
reason for anxiety ? [Critical Notes : vs. 16, 17.] 

5. The Wells. (8.) Why should the men of Gerar 
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dispute with Isaac the possession of wells which they 
had not digged? [Critical Notes: vs. 18-22. Long, 
Howie, McLaren: ¥,5. Goss: v. 18.] 

6. tsaac at Beersheba. (9.) What reasons had 
they and he to believe that ‘‘ Jehovah was with 
Isaac’’? (10.) In what respects did Isaac further the 
patriarchal history, or is he a mere connecting link 
between Abraham and Jacob? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader. ] 

There is room in God's providence for every kind 
of personality. Even Abrahams require associates 
and followers of a less heroic mold. 

A man who has real faith in God can afford to yield 
to a contentious neighbor a matter of mutual desire, 
for it will never be his dearest possession that he 
yields. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Every life would be but a dead level were it not 
Sor the mountains of communion with God. 
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The Social Life of the Hebrews. By the Rev. Edward Day 
(The Semitic Series: 11). New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 


New ground is broken here in attempting a study 
of Hebrew sociology in the two periods of the Judges 
and the Kings. As the author is an adherent of the 
new school of criticism, he deals very freely with his 
sources of information, stripping from the stories in 
Judges, for instance, what he thinks are later addi- 
tions, with the result certainly of a unity of effect 
which is impossible to those who do not make so free 
with the sources of the history. Substantially, he 
thinks that we know very little about the Hebrews 
before the age of the Judges. There was an exodus 
of the tribe of Joseph, if not of the whole Jewish peo- 
ple. There was an invasion of Palestine, after a long 
period of nomad life, but no slaughter or expulsion 
of the Canaanites, whose contact with the Hebrews 
helped to civilize them. The clan still prevailed 
among the Jews after the settlement, preventing 
equally a strong national government and a true 
development of family life. The religion of the peo- 
ple was higher than that of the Canaanites, but far 
below the level reached in the teaching of the proph- 
ets. From the interpretation of the biblical texts on 
these principles, Mr. Day constructs the social system 
for both periods, applying the methods of compara- 
tive sociology, added by Niebuhr, to the resources of 
historical scholarship. His book will be found sug- 
gestive even by those who reject his theory of the 
development of Hebrew religion, and of the literary 
origin and succession of the sources. If he is to be 
answered, it must be by going over the same ground, 
and showing that the texts, as they stand, give a less 
simple, but more historic, picture than is obtained by 
this eclectic handling of the Hebrew records. 


b 4 
Wilkinson's Foreign Classics in English: Greek Classics, 


preparatory and college ; Latin Classics, preparatory and 
college ; German Classics ; French Classics. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1 each ; $6 per set. 


In six volumes Professor Wilkinson has purposed 
to make possible a knowledge of the best classical 
literature. To supply a somewhat comprehensive 
course in classics for the many who are prevented 
from accomplishing a course of school or college 
training is the laudable object aimed at. The books 
are not text-books to be studied, but the course will 
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have value to those who are- unfamiliar with foreign 
languages, or: as supplementary reading for the stu- 
dent. There are many maps and illustrations, and 
old and young may use them. 


* 


‘ines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation. By D. S. 
Margoliouth, M.A., Laudian Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Oxford. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
65. 


Professor Margoliouth is a very learned man, and 
his book contains important suggestions on points 
now in controversy as to the origin of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. What he has to say is always origi- 
nal and frequently instructive, as it is drawn from the 
resources of Arabic and Jewish learning not open to 
even critics generally. But when we find him asking us 
to believe that the apocryphal ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon "’ 
is really the work of the wise king, and that Isaiah 
used it in the authorship of his prophecies, our faith 
in his critical sagacity is weakened; He contends for 


the unity of Isaiah and the authenticity of Daniel 


a 
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with many.ingenious arguments, and traces the 
origin of idyllic poetry in Theocritus to the Septua- 
gint version of the Song of Solomon. One of his 
best contributions to exegetical science is his discov- 
ery of an older Jewish calendar than is found in the 
Talmudic literature, and ome which explains why the 
Jews objected to the disciples’ plucking ears of corn 
on the sabbath, This he recovers from a Persian 
historian of the eleventh century. 
% 
King’s End. By Alice Brown, author of ‘ Tiverton Tales."’ 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50. 

This is a different book from the ordinary rural 
novel, in that it deals with deeper emotions and more 
unusual characters. The half-crazy evangelist, the 
girl who hesitates between love and a call to renun- 
ciation, the masterful lover who decides the case for 
her, are not creations of the Wilkins-school. Miss 
Brown's is not a great constructive imagination, but 
her situations and characters are intelligible, and the 
story sustains its interest throughout. 
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The Pan-American Bible-Study Congress 


By C. R. Blackall, D.D. 


NTO history has now passed the ‘‘ Pan-American 
Bible-Study Congress,’’ lately held in Buffalo, 
New York. Conceived in a broad, catholic spirit, its 
purpose was maintained scrupulously from the open- 
ing session on Wednesday,’ July 17, to its close on 
Wednesday, July 31. Of the forty-two speakers an- 
nounced on the program only two failed to respond in 
person or by a carefully prepared paper. One was 
suddenly called abroad, and one was misunderstood 
as to acceptance of appointment, the place of the 
latter being filled by an acceptable substitute. All of 
the speakers were Americans, representative in char- 
acter and work, and, as a rule, each was an expert, 
chosen with great care to present a definitely assigned 
topic. Two of the papers were from Londoners, — 
the first by Mr. Charles Waters, father and honorary 
secretary of the International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion, which is almost as much an American as an 
_nglish organization ; the other by Mr. F. F. Belsey, 
so long and favorably known the world over, who, by 
request, outlined the distinctive features of Bible- 
school work abroad, in order that it might be brought 
into comparison with the distinctive features of Ameri- 
can Bible-school work, as presented by the speaker 
who followed. The view was thus strictly limited to 
American countries, the South Amefican section be- 
ing admirably and forcefully brought under review by 
the Rev. Dr. A. W. Halsey of New York, who came 
direct to the Congress from’ an extended tour of ob- 
servation. 

Early in the period of preparation for the Congress 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Buffalo was invited to 
participate, but he declined, on the ground that Ifis 
church could not fellowship any movement that 
recognized the right of private interpretation of the 
Scriptures. A similar effort was then made with a 
distinguished ecclesiastic in New York, and with like 
result. The latter, however, forwarded a certified 
complete copy of the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, 
upon Bible study, with the suggestion that this would 
fully meet the case, and be authoritative. When 
‘* Bible Study in the Church'’ was under considera- 
tion, liberal extracts were read from the Encyclical 
letter, without comment or discussion, merely to show 
the precise attitude of that church upon the subject. 
Later during the sessions, Rabbi Henry Berkowitz, 
D.D., furnished a fine résumé of ‘* Bible Study in 
Jewish Institutions,’ the facts in which formed a 


revelation to many. Beautiful in spirit, clear in state- 
ment, and scholarly in character, it won every heart. 

Quite naturally, among methods of Bible study, the 
International Lesson Series had large place. It was 
clearly presented by Principal Elson I. Rexford, in 
an able and comprehensive address that was in large 
degree apologetic and defensive. It was somewhat 
in contrast with a fine discussion by the Rev. E. 
Morris Fergusson of the principles that underlie gra- 
dation in Bible study, which immediately preceded. 
The next day, the Rev. E. Blakeslee spoke upon 
‘* Progressive Systems of Bible Study ’’ especially 
describing the plans and work of the ‘Bible Study 
Union."’ A more fair and able treatment of the topic 
could not have been desired. He frankly admitted 
and outlined many of the difficulties that block the 
wheels of progress, and pleaded that a high grade of 
helps should be maintained for an _ increasingly 
numerous Class of schools which desire to do the best 
work, and are willing to make the necessary effort to 
master the Scriptures. The discussion that followed 
was spirited, but kind, and with perfect freedom of 
utterance. Taken as a whole, the trend on this occa- 
sion and throughout the Congress was distinctly for 
graded series, and not for ‘‘one Scripture selection 
for the whole school, and for all schools the world 
over,”’ 

The numerous plans for Bible study other than the 
International, which are now in successful operation 
in our country, prove the deep and strong desire that 
exists for wider and more thorough consideration of 
the sacred text, and its practical application to heart 
and life. No one questioned the manifold advan- 
tages that had accrued from the uniform plan, but the 
almost unvarying plea was for such broadening of the 
plan as would admit diversity of selections, and 
the adapting of each to the requirements of differing 
pupils, and a closer adherence to pedagogical princi- 
ples in Sunday-school work. When Dr. James M. 
Gray of Boston, and Dr. R. A. Torrey of Chicago, 
pictured the wonderful work done in those cities, and 
its marvelous outcome, the audiences were’ deeply 
thrilled with the amazing power of the Word of God, 
and the eagerness of the masses to learn its saving 
truths. When they talked of classes of two thousand 
or more hungering to hear, and growing in the knowl- 
edge of God, pessimism shrank away, and devout 
gratitude welled up in every believer. 
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Amid numerous high-toned and powerful addresse~, 
that of Dr. Richard T. Boone, superintendent of pu 
lic schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, was in many respec 
remarkable. His theme, ‘‘ Bible Study in Pub! 
and Preparatory Schools,’ was not one likely 
awaken especial zest, but he captivated the Congre: . 
at once by his perfect self poise, his persuasive mai: - 
ner, and his purity of diction. 
seemed a perfect gem. 


Every sentence: 
Frequently he rose to ma:- 
terful eloquence, awakening hearty applause. It wi ‘ 
a plea for the Book such as one seldom _hear- 
Another distinguished educator, Mr. James L 
Hughes, Inspector Public School Board, Toronte, 
Canada, delighted the Congress with his clear, force- 
ful, and sensible presentation of educational princi- 
ples adapted to use in Bible schools. It was nm 
recommended that Bible schools should adopt all th : 
methods of secular schools, but that failure must in- 
evitably result in greater or less degree whenever ar’ 
school failed to respect and obey the pedagocic: : 
laws that must necessarily be observed and obeyed i : 
order to success. 

An especially interesting session was that for whic’: 
‘*The Bible and the Child'’ was scheduled. ‘Th: 
primary folk were, of course, largely in evidence, an“ 
ready to participate. Mr. George H. Archibald «.: 
Canada, Mrs. J. W. Barnes of Pennsylvania, Mis; 
J. L. Baldwin of New Jersey, with a large con- 
tingent of the Buffalo primary workers, came to the 
front. Professor A. B. Bunn Van Ormer opened the 
general theme, and included warm commen dation of 
the Cushman lessons for little beginners. Miss Finic 
Murfree Burton, of Louisville, Kentucky, came from: 
an Ohio engagement to speak of ‘‘ Kindergarten 
Principles Applied to Bible Teaching,’’ in doing 
which she showed capacity and discrimination worthy 
of all praise. Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, of Chicago, 
followed upon ‘‘ Bible Teaching in the Primary De- 
partment.’" The hour of adjournment came all too 
soon to suit the workers, who lingered another hal.- 
hour in delightful personal converse and questionin,. 

Of related topics, several addresses of a very hig : 
order marked the Congress. Professor Frank l.. 
Sanders, of Yale, was exceedingly fine in his trea:- 
ment of ‘‘ The English Bible,’’ at the opening ses- 
sion ; Professor Robert W. Rogers, of Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, gave an address both entertaining an 
profitable on modern archeological research ; Bisho) 
S. C. Breyfogel, D.D., with great vigor spoke upen 
‘«The Bible and the State ;'’ Professor Herbert L. 
Willett, of Chicago University, treated ‘‘ The Bible 
as Literature,’’ his address being inspiring to greate: 
love for and higher appreciation of the Book ; Briga- 
dier S. L. Brengle, of the Salvation Army, was impas- 
sioned and forcible in advocating the power of the 
Bible to uplift the unsaved masses. 

The closing session was one never to be forgotten. 
Dr. W. W. White, of Montclair, New Jersey, Bible 
College, was the only set speaker. He came almost 
exhausted from overwork at other points, yet stood up 
manfully to meet his engagement. His address was 
full of power and spiritual sweetness. We sat to- 
gether conscious of the presence of the Master, and 
loath to speak the final good-bys. Many of the same 
faces were there as at the opening session. The 
gathering had been remarkable because in numbers 
men were usually predominant, Notwithstanding the 
diversity of opinion and the absolute freedom of 
utterance, in not a single instance had the freedom 
been abused. The interest had intensified day by 
day. Hearts were full of devoutness, Gratitude and 
love found utterance unto the full measure of the 
hour. The parting was with genuine sorrow. In 
every essential particuiar this first and unique Bible 
Study Congress had been a success, and all looked 
forward with earnest longing for the published pro- 
ceedings, which, it is hoped, will be soon issued, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are4 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 





ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when greccel®, a sélected | 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. | 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance | 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in | 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 


tisements are subject to approval as to character, | 
Advertisers are free | 


wording, and display. 
to examine the subscription list at any time. | 
For-Terms of Subscription, see page 535. 





The Indian and the Northwest. A hand- 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
cloth, and containing 115 pages of interest- 
ing historical data relating to the settlement 
of the great Northwest, with fine half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red 
Cloud, and other noted chiefs; Custer’s 
battleground, and ten colored map plates 
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Thoughts for the — 
YOUNG PEOPLE’ 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


September 1, 1901. Spiritual Acquaint- | 
ance. Job 22 : 21-23. | 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—Divine companionship (Jobn 17 : 
20-26). 

TUES.—Practicing his presence (Acts ro : 
24-33). 

WED.—A quiet hour (Luke 6 : 12-19). 

THURS.—Acquaintance by obedience (John 
9 : 24-33). 

FRI.—God with us (John 1 : 6-14). 

SaT.—Knowing God by the Spirit (1 Cor. 
2 : 6-13). 











UR best possessions are our per- 
sonal acquaintances. A man with 
unlimited money and no friends is the 
most pitiable of paupers, while a man 
with no money and with noble friends is 
rich beyond measure. Such possessions 
will outlast life and endure into eternity. 





showing location of the various tribes dating 


back to 1600. A careful review of the book | because of their perpetuity only, but also 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution | because they enrich and uplift life. 
to the history of these early pioneers, anda | our acquaintanceships with those of 


Price, 50 | 
Mailed, postage prepaid, 


copy should be in every library. 
cents per copy. 


upon receipt of this amount, by W. B. Knis- | 


kérn, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





Business Opportunitiés for All.— Loca- 
tions in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri, on the Chicago Great Western Rail- 


way, —the-very best agricultural section of the | 
United States, where farmers are prosperous | 


and business men successful. There is a 


demand for competent men, with the neces- | 


sary capital, for all branches of business. 


Some special opportunities for creamery men*#*with Him.”’ 


and millers. 
merchandise, 


Good locations for general 
hotels, 
Correspondence 


hardware, harness, 


banks, and stock buyers. 
Write for maps and Maple Leaf- 
lets. W. J. Reed, Industrial Agent, 604 


Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


solicited. 


$25.00, Colorado and return, Chicago & 
North-Western Ry.; $10.35, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and return ; $14.35, Duluth, Supe- 
rior, and return; $25.00, Hot Springs, 
S. D., and return; $40.00, Utah and return, 
from Chicago, August 1-10; $50.00, Chicago 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and return, 
September 19-27. Quickest time. Service 
unequalled, Apply to your nearest ticket 
agent for tickets and full information, or 
address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Iron and Copper, and where they are 
found, fully and interestingly described in 
the illustrated booklet containing large in- 


dexed map, plainly indicating the region 


in which this valuable ore is found, now | 
ready for distribution by the Chicago and | 
Copy will be mailed | 


North-Western R’y. 
to any address upon receipt of two-cent | 
stamp by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 





The correct population of cities and towns 


in the Northwest, located along the line of | 


the Chicago & North-Western Railway, is 
shown in a booklet just issued by that com- 
pany. 
stamp to W. B. Kniskern, 22.Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 


And such possessions are valuable, not 
All 


higher and fuller life than our own are so 
| many sources of power and blessing to us. 


% 


And men are proud of their acquaint- 
ances in proportion to their worthiness. 
‘‘The king is my friend’’ 


is a great 
word in a land where there are kings. 
Kings cannot offer their friendship reck- 
lessly. But the best acquaintance any 
man can have is offered to all men with- 
|out restraint. ‘‘Acquaint now thyself 
There are no reluctances 
to be broken down on God’s side. He 
offers himself without partiality to every 
man as a personal friend and acquaint- 
ance. People find it hard to believe 
that ‘‘only God can be had for the ask- 
ing.’’ He offers himself to human hearts 
without money and without price. 


> 4 


Now the fact that God is unseen makes 
it difficult for many to realize that his 


‘sion of God is the power lending sta- 
bility and significance to all human 


| of being acquainted with God ! 
| speak to us, explaining the mysteries that 
| surround us, and we can lay up what he 
| says in our hearts. 


right relations, and we begin to realize 
that the natural world is not the real 
world, and that its changes and our gains 
and losses in it cannot reach our real 
interests. The knowledge and posses- 


knowledge and possessions. 


* 
And how splendid is the very thought 
He will 


He does not promise 
miraculous voices, but he does promise 
that we shall know just as much as we 
would if we heard miraculous voices. 
He has ways of teaching us far beyond 
our crude devisings, and, if we will come 
and acquaint ourselves with him, we shall 
be put in the way of an education that 
will lead us into all truth. 


< 
Becoming acquainted with Ged is a 
‘‘return.’’ It is not a venture into a 
strange land. It is a home coming, arid 
it means our re-establishment in the 
privileges and joys of the good Father's 
heart and home from which we should 
never have wandered away. And in that 
new life we shall be, because we shall 
have to be, quit of all unrighteousness. 
It is both rule and result of the divine 
acquaintance that we shall be freed from 
sin. 
~ 
And where shall we find the Almighty 
to meet him? He is waiting for us in 
Christ. Men were slow in finding him. 
So he came close to man in his Son, 
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Che Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, August 17, 190 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter. 


: Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


75 t Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ 2 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
tate addresses at’ $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 

% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a r? Nes such additiona’ 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the Yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, .at the rate of 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 


are 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time gone for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all he teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
‘ree, upon application. 








“ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the. Universal Postal Union at 


the following rate, which in cludes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paner te be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box _ 1550. 








Rally Day Music 








and whosoever has seen him has seen the 


would return. Jesus is the Father's in- 
vitation to all men to come into his per- 
| sonal love. 


a 


We measure success by accumulation. 
The measure is false. The true measure | 
is appreciation. He who loves most has | 
most. ritisiae A van Dyke. 





Breakfast on Drink 
Coffee Makes Many Dyspeptics 





‘‘Coffee and I had quite a tussle. Two 





acquaintance can be real. 
acquaintance is unseen. 
friend is not the friend. When a true 
friend dies, he is our friend still, though 
his body crumbles to dust. We know 
one another, not as flesh, but as spirit. 


But every 


nothing save as it is the symbol of min- 
gled spirits. All our real acquaintances 
Spiritual acquaintances. God's 
simply rises up above all the others and 
overshadows them, flooding them with 
its own glory. Paul’s purpose to know 
| no man after the flesh was but resolution 
| to have all his acquaintances under the 
shadow of his acquaintance with God in 
Christ. 





are 





All the acquaintances and contacts 
and activities of life are fretful and rest- 


Copy may be obtained by sending !ess until we form the acquaintance of 
That brings everything into order | 


God. 


,and peace. Alli things assume their 


The body of a/| 


Touching one another's hands means | 


| years ago I was advised by the doctor to quite 
the ude of coffee, for I had a chronic case of 
| dyspepsia and serious nervous troubles, which | 
did not yield to treatment. I was so addicted 
to coffee that it seemed an impossibility to quit, 
but when I was put on Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee there was no trouble in making the 
change, and to-day I am a well woman. 

“One of the lady teachers in our public 
schools was sick and nervous. Frequently the 
only thing she took for breakfast was a cup of 
coffee ; I urged her to try leaving off the coffee 
and use Postum instead. . Went so far as to 
send her a sample from my box and give her 
directions. She now uses nothing but Postum 
Food Coffee, and told me ashort time ago that 
she was perfectly well. 

“It is easy to make good Postum, once a 
person becomes accustomed to it. Put four 
heaping teaspoons to the pint of water, and, 
after it comes up to a boil, see that from that 
time on it boils fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
use good cream, and you have a drink that 
would be relished by the Queen. Be sure and 
put a piece of butter size of a pea in the pot to 
prevent boiling over.''—Mrs. Lizzie Whittaker, 
Kidder, Mo. Postum is sold by all pie a 
grocers at 15 and 25 cents per package. 





Father, and he is the way for whosoever | Autumn Leaves Dey" 


is a new, attractive, and 
appropriate Sunday- 
Harvest Home, or 
Thanksgiving: full of carols, c oruses, exercises, etc., 
by Adam Geibel, R. Frank Lehman, ond others. 5 
cents per copy ; $4. oo per hundred, pre 

Or, plent of music for Rally Day, Christmas, 
Easter, Children’s Day, and for every Sunday can 


| be found in a new kind 
of a hymn Uplifted Voices book for 
ooth Century Sunday-school work. Edited by Adam 

Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, assisted b osts of 


superintendents, choristers, and state officials. 
an = in twelve weeks. 


Bie per hundred. 


15,000 
jo cents for returnable 
Specimen pages free. 


| | Published 
Geibel & Lehman [Yiiadcipnia: Pa: 
=|RALLY DAY @ MARYEST. 


New service entitled 


THE GOODNESS OF THE LORD 


Complete in every detail for observance of the 
| above-mentioned da Fe Samples, 4 cts. Per hundred, 


$4, postpaid. Mack Co., Publishers 
Ps 1020 Arch St., 'St., Philadelphia. 
SACRED SONGS No. 1 
Over 830,000 Copies Sold 


so8 gages for Sunday-schools, grover~ meetings, etc. 
| ard covers, $25 per reo. mple, 20 cents. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 





“The OXFORD 
TEACHER’S 
BIBLE 
IS THE BIBLE PAR 
EXCELLENCE OF 
THE WORLD.” 

hristian Nation, 
Of all booksellers. an ee 


Oxford University Press ( Americen Hvanch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 























~ Acknowledged 


| The ‘Belgian | Hare ¢ Guide to be the finest 


and most reliable book out on Belgian Hare industry 
No one ag *, Belgians can afford to be without 
it. 25c. postpaid. Graham, 124 N 7thSt., Phila . Pa 


BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 
urse, per month. Catalogue free 
| Prof. ofS J. Burton, Christian University, ¢ Canton, Mo 


SCALE AUCTION 
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Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. | 
It isn't light—but anyhow 
"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


The Cook of Spetiess Town you see | 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept] | 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing] | 
from muffin rings to the heavy hea 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 











B.& B. | 


Won't be long 


now until new Autumn fashions will have 
full swing. Beginning to arrive already. 
Our new Autumn Fashion Book comes out 
about Sept, 1, in plenty of time for your 
early Fall buying. We've taken a more ex- 
tensive stand than ever for superiority in 
Ready-to-Wear Clothing. New Fashion 
Book illustrates it—shows with what smarter 
styles and lower prices we’re out to wina 
greater business, 

Most representative variety of distinctively 
new fashions on a strict small-profit price 
basis to choose from anywhere. Way for 
you to prove it is to write for the new Cata- 
logue and Fashion Book, and give us a 
chance to prove what we say with styles and 
prices. 

Send your name and addre’s now—to-day. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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A Change Breakfast 
Getting Ready for Warm Weather 


As the warm days approach, it is well to give 
some thought to an easy way to prepare break- 
fast. A food that is already cooked and simply 
needs to be treated with a little cold milk or 
cold oream, is ideal on that point, and such a 
food can be found in Grape-Nuts, at’rs cents 
per package. 

It is sold by all grocers, and is so highly con- 
centrated that not more than three or four tea- 
spoonfuls are required for the cereal part of 
the meal. This makes the food very economi- 
cal, and does not overtax the stomach with a 
great volume 
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on this vite 


separate classes, 


From Josiah Serene. President of the 
League for Social Service, New York 
City. 

*T have read with much interest and satis- 
faction your first supplemental Sunday- 
school temperance lesson. It seems to me 
well calculated to accomplish the desired 
result. 1 wish Sunday-schools, everywhere 


might make use of it. I also like very much 
your Supplemental Bible Question Course, 
which is admirably adapted to train our 
youth in precisely those scriptural points 


concerning which they are to-day prover- 
bially ignorant,” 


From P. N. Peloubet, D.D. 

“1 think your idea excellent. Such su 
plemental lessons are, I think, among the 
very best ways of teaching temperance in 
the school.” 


From John Wanamaker. 

“ Thanking you for your letter, at hand 
on my return from a week's absence, I 
hasten to say that my opinion of your quar- 
terly Supplemental Lesson upon temperance 
is that, if all the preparations are as well 
done as the one presented to me, your work 
will be of incalculable value. Moderate 
statements, after all, are the strongest, and 
carry the farthest.” 


per hundred. 


A New Sunday-School 
Exercise on Temperance 


ns TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are in- 
cluded in a new supplemental exercise of responsive read- 
ings for use with the quarterly temperance lesson, or at any 
time in any Sunday-school. 
condensed, trustworthy, and convincing statements of fact 
! subject, for use in Sunday-schools, in form and material 
and price especially adapted for use by the school as a whole, or by 


Supplemental Temperance Lesson Number One has been carefully 
prepared by the author of the well-known Supplemental Question Course, 
Mr. John B. Smith, of whose work something may be learned from 
the following words of commendation : 


Thousands of schools will welcome a special supplemental service 
such as this, and orders should be placed promptly. 
will be sent to any superintendent for a two-cent stamp. 


There has been a real need for 


From Amos R. Wells. 

“1 am very glad to 
what I said the other about your exer- 
cise,— namely, I think ‘here is a decided 
need for just such an exercise as Mr. Smith 
has prepared for the use of the entire school 
in connection with the temperance lessons. 
The first exercise of the series appears to me 
in every way a model,—attractive, concise 
forcible, and certain to leave a distinct and 
fine impression.” 


ut upon paper just 


From Frank Delane, President Temper- 
ance Life Insurance Association. 

“ ] have read the advance sheets of your 
Sunday- school temperance lesson, and I 
think it is most excellent. The facts you 
have given as to the ‘ Temperance and Gen- 
eral Provident Institution’ can be verified 
at any time by correspondence in this office, 
and it seems to me that the teaching of the 
entire lesson is most forcible.’’ 


From Mrs. J. K. Barney, 
World Missionary of the 
tian Temperance Union. 

“In your Supplemental Temperance Les- 
son, Number 1, you have shown much tact 
in giving truth in a new way, and so pre- 
senting it that even the most prejudiced can- 
not object.” 


Round - the- 
omen’s Chris- 


A specimen copy 
Price, $1.50 
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Educational 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary,’ Waynes- 
boro, Va., was ‘cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 
ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others. 
You can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday School 
Times. Send for descriptive book. k. S. Johnston, 
President and Founder, Fulacuphs Institute for 


17th YEAR. Stammerers, ciphla, pins Garden 


Street, Philadel 

” ‘The « daughter of Dr. Warren Randolph desires to 
obtain a situation either as church missionary, private 
secretary, or teacher. She refers, by permission, to 
Dr. Thomas J. Morgan, and to Dr. A. E. Dunning, 
the present Secretary of the International Sunday- 
School Lesson Committee. Address Miss B. M. 
Ranpoten, New Brunswick, N. J. 


TENOGRAPHY fspasenn 


PENMA 
BOOKKEE 
thoroughly taught by mail or Neh 
} Situations furnished rire of com 
commercial course. CATALOGUE 1 
EASTMAN, Box 745, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘Staunton Military Academy 
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Ptannton, m, Virginia. Ideal “home” school for 
boys ration for any college or university. 
Refined c ristian influences. Splendid climate. 
Charges, $300. Send for handsome ‘cotalemne, free. 


i—_ 
Pennsytvania, West Chester. 

The Darlington Seminar YB A high- grade school 
for girls, convenient to New York, Phila., and Wash- 
ington. Departments: College Preparation, English, 
Music, Art, Language, and Business, uipment 
modern. $190 per year. Fall term Sept. ce ieee. 
catalogue F. P. Bye or R. Darttncron, 


Mary Baldwin Seminary i gen 


Term begins Sept. 5, 1901. In Shenandoah Valley of 


Virginia. e225 students from 27 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalo; gue. 
Miss F.C. WEIMER, Principal, Staunton, 


Prepares boys for 


Williston Seminary 











Reduced Rates to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Return, via 
Southern Railway 


On account of the Twelfth Annual Con- 
vention National Association of Letter Car- 
riers at Chattanooga, Tenn., September 2-7, 
1901, the Southern Railway will sell round- 
trip tickets to Chattanooga, Tenn., at rate of 
one first-class fare. Tickets will be sold, to 
any one, on August 31, September 1 and 2, 
with final limit September 10, 1901. 

Through Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Chattanooga daily. 
vice. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, will furnish all information. 


\ 


CHURCH PEWS FOR SALE 


By reason of remodeling church about 225 pews are 
offered for sale at a bargain, each pew seating from 
four to six persons. Heavy black-walnut top rail and 
curved arms. Two pews connected with common 
arm. Some straight, some curved. Very comfortable. 
rb sg furnished if desired. Will sell whole or 
rt. ddress, early, Wm. H. Howrister, Jr., 17 
irst ou, Troy, New York. 


Dining-car ser- 


Corns make pessimists. A-CORN 

SALVE turns them into optimists. 
15 cents. From druggists, or by 
mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





|THE, GENUINE MENEELY | BELLS 


any college or scien- | 


The 1 most perfect, Tighes est class bells in the vo 








tific school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological | Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P.O. 

with % mil ‘ yeumasint, ete. — athletic field | . 

wit mile trac ( os Septem 1901. OSEPH AINED-GLASS 

H. Sawver, M.A., Principal: Sasthampton, may ‘ CHURCH Faniesie RGEISSLERSGR 

SEND for catalog to ete Valle bgetiente, Mystic, | —— . 7 

aan: 30 ee SS ee | ee Cee Family and Day School 

HOReP ALS | COLLEGE, Hopedale, Ohio. $160 a | Girts. 20 hy eed Place, Phila., Pa. 30th year. 
year. R. fare free. © saloons. = free. | all term s Sept. 26, 1901. College Preparatory. 





|A MESSAGE TO GARCIA | 











] We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been, per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan, 
Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Jasdrance Company 


faint 8 s Buil tee. 
308 ane a0 alnut Street, Philadelphia 




















./ 
a; Ve | 
CASH CAPITAL..........0....-00-00c00eceeees 


$500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance anes all 


Mnetiiithsnssinisaaesagosie- 1,729,708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities,... 247302 42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, “1901, 


$2,477,069.00 
MONTGOMERY, Presrdent. 

RICH ane MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 

WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 

WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Mgr 

DIRECTORS; 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles S, Whelen, 
Israel Morris, F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, one S. Gerhard, 


Jos. B. Gillinghom _—— word Lowber Welsh, 


THOS. H 





20 years 
residence. pa years active 
banking and real estate 
business, Personal knowl- 

edge of every loan. Never made a 
foreclosure. Have not a_doilar’s 
worth « f delinquent interest. ——— 
ces gladly furnished, Co dence 
solicited. Interest at the of 3 
centalowedon daily balances on 
$100, on_funds left with us for invest- 
ment. Interest computed mon’ 
W.L.WILLIAMSON, Lisbon,N.D. 








to 6% Interest Always Paid 


on our first mortgage real-estate is, is the 
record of our 22 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of gross waterin 
of industrial srvastenanya, and the shrink 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guarapteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortage in in ~ Saciounny belt of Texas and in 
Okla oti 
THE B UNNELL “ee ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Steck of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, 5S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
dst returns. We have amtumber of other good 
investment stocks. Send for list. 

Hugh MacRae & Co,, Bes Dentess, 


Wilmington, rolina. 























Ask Your Grocer FOR 
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For copy send a postage stamp to Gi H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central, New York City. 








